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Mission  to  Mars 


Mak,  Davison  Win 
Killam  Prizes 


By  Michah  Rynor 

UOF  T RESEARCHERS  HAVE 
garnered  two  of  five  Killam 
Prizes,  awarded  annually  to 
eminent  Canadian  scholars  and 
scientists  actively  engaged  in 
research  regarding  industry,  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  universities. 

University  Professors  Edward 
Davison  of  electrical  and  comput- 
er engineering  and  Tak  Mak  of 
medical  biophysics  will  each 
receive  $100,000  from  the  fund 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1981 
by  Dorothy  J.  Killam  before  her 
death  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Izaak  Walton  Killam. 

Davison  is  a world  leader  in  the 
field  of  automatic  control  and 
automation.  His  research,  accord- 
ing to  the  Canada  Council  for  the 
Arts,  “has  had  a major  impact  on 
a wide  spectrum  of  issues  in 
control  systems,  ranging  from  the 
development  of  theoretical  ideas 
and  their  implementation  as  corn- 


industrial  applications.” 

Davison  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Nonlinear  Sciences  in  1998  and 
an  honorary  professor  of  the 
Beijing  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  in  1986.  He  has 
been  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  since  1977. 

For  over  20  years  Mak  has  been 
a leading  international  expert  in 
molecular  biology,  cancer  gen- 
etics, immunology  and  virology. 
He  is  a leader  in  the  field  of  creat- 
ing genetically  engineered  mice  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
human  immune  system,  tumori- 
genesis  and  apoptosis.  “His  semi- 
nal papers  describing  the  cloning 
of  the  gene,  which  encodes  the 
T-cell  receptor,  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  knowledge  concerning 
the  T-cell  biology,”  a news  release 
from  the  Canada  Council  states. 

Mak  has  previously  been 
awarded  the  Gairdner  International 
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Council  Approved 
Operating  Budget 


Doctoral  student  ponders  ‘ultimate  road  trip’ 

By  Jenny  Hall 


Scientists  estimate  that  in  five  billion  years 
the  sun  will  become  a red  giant,  swallowing  up 
Earth  and  everything  else  in  its  path.  Darlene 
Lim,  a PhD  student  in  geology  and  an  expert  on 
Mars  exploration,  is  planning  ahead. 

“Eventually  we  will  lose  our  biosphere;  we  will  actu- 
ally have  to  get  humans  off  this  planet,”  she  says.  “We 
have  to  get  beyond  the  Earth  and  then  potentially  move 
outside  our  own  solar  system.” 


Lim  has  spent  several  field  seasons  in  the  Canadian 
High  Arctic  working  on  the  NASA  Haughton  Mars 
Project.  Led  by  the  SETI  (Search  for  Extraterrestrial 
Intelligence)  Institute,  the  initiative  brings  researchers 
together  at  Haughton  Crater,  the  site  of  an  impact  event 
that  occurred  23  million  years  ago. 

The  crater  functions  as  what’s  called  a Mars  analog 

-See  MISSION  Page  4- 


Naylor  to  Chair  SARS  Panel 


By  Janet  Wong 

Professor  David  Naylor,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  has 
been  named  chair  of  a panel  that 
will  examine  how  the  Canadian 
health  care  system  handled  the 
SARS  crisis. 

Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien 
made  the  announcement  April  29 
after  meeting  in  Toronto  with 
Premier  Ernie  Eves  and  Mayor  Mel 
Eastman  to  discuss  severe  acute 
respiratory  syndrome.  Naylor  will 
chair  a team  of  eight  to  12  experts 
from  across  Canada,  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  virology  and  infectious 
diseases,  public  health,  nursing 
and  medicine  as  well  as  experts 
who  can  discuss  the  ethical,  legal, 
social  and  economic  implications 
of  the  SARS  outbreak. 


“What’s  really  important  is  to 
assemble  a team  of  individuals  to 
bring  diverse  perspectives  from 
across  the  country  and  from  differ- 
ent disciplines,”  said  Naylor.  “The 
purpose  of  this  panel  is  not  so 
much  to  second  guess  the  current 
activities  to  contain  SARS,  which 
are  going  very  well,  but  rather  to 
look  at  what  we  can  learn  from  this 
episode.” 

Naylor  said  he’s  interested  in 
knowing  what  other  jurisdictions 
across  the  globe  did  and  are  doing 
to  deal  with  SARS  and  what  can  be 
learned  from  their  successes  or  dif- 
ficulties. The  outbreak  in  Toronto 
appears  to  be  coming  under  con- 
trol, in  large  part  thanks  to  the 
effort  and  work  put  in  by  front-line 
public  health  workers  and  health 
professionals  dealing  with  the 


situation,  but  it  is  a wake-up  call, 
he  added.  “This  situation  has  ham- 
mered home  how  major  infectious 
outbreaks  can  derail  our  health 
system  and  threaten  population 
health  very  quickly.” 

It’s  time  to  stand  back  and  take  a 
“sober  second  look”  at  systems 
currently  in  place  to  deal  vdth 
infectious  outbreaks  and  similar 
biological  threats,  he  added. 
“Thousands  of  women  and  men 
rose  to  the  occasion  here  to 
contain  SARS.  What  we  have  to 
ask  is.  Were  our  systems  optimal  to 
support  them  this  time  and  if  not, 
how  can  we  improve  them  for 
next  time?” 

The  budget  for  the  panel  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  Naylor  hopes 
to  have  an  initial  summary  of 
findings  within  10  to  12  weeks. 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

The  2003-2004  budget  report 
received  its  final  stamp  of 
approved  from  Governing  Council 
May  1. 

President  Robert  Birgeneau  made 
a short  statement  preceding  a 30- 
minute  presentation  from  Provost 
Shirley  Neuman,  praising  the 
provost  and  her  staff  for  developing 
a budget  that  copes  with  the  current 
financial  climate. 

“It’s  because  of  the  performance 
of  the  economy  that  universities 
across  the  continent  are  in  such  a 
difficult  position”  Birgeneau  said. 
“Although  our  budget  situation  is 
difficult  this  year,  the  cuts  we  are 
experiencing  are  rather  less  than 
those  of  many  of  our  peer  public 
research  and  teaching  institutions.” 
In  her  presentation,  Neuman  out- 
lined the  context  of  the  budget 
being  presented.  She  explained  that 
it  marked  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
six-year  planning  period  and, 
according  to  Governing  Council 
requirements,  she  must  present  a 


balanced  operating  budget  and  a 
cumulative  deficit  of  no  more  than 
$14.7  million. 

While  critical  sectors  such  as  the 
library  acquisitions  fund  and  gradu- 
ate student  aid  programs  designed  to 
attract  top  students  were  protected, 
Neuman  explained  that  U of  T is  fac- 
ing several  harsh  realities  including 
the  poor  performance  of  the  stock 
market  and  its  effect  on  the  universi- 
ty’s endowment  fund  as  well  as  the 
need  for  U of  T to  resume  service 
payments  on  pension  plans  sooner 
than  anticipated.  “It’s  going  to 
demand  a degree  of  financial  rigour 
and  self-discipline,”  she  said.  U of  Ts 
operating  budget  will  be  balanced 
through  a 4.45  per  cent  cut  to  base 
budgets  across  the  university. 

In  fact,  the  budget  projects  a 
$ 19.4-million  surplus  for  2003- 
2004.  The  surplus  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  six-year  cumulative  deficit 
within  the  range  acceptable  to  the 
requirements  set  by  Governing 
Council.  However,  she  added,  the 
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IN  BRIEF 


BOARD  APPROVES  EXPANSION  AT  ECONOMICS 

Academic  Affairs  Board  approved  a $14-million  expansion  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  building  at  its  meeting  April  10.  The  propo- 
sal, which  includes  construction  of  a 75-seat  tiered  lecture  hall,  will 
provide  much  needed  space  for  undergraduate  students  and  significant- 
ly more  office  and  research  space  for  graduate  students  and  faculty.  The 
project  involves  the  demolition  of  two  previous  additions  to  the  build- 
ing at  150  St.  George  St.  as  well  as  an  addition  and  renovatton  to  the 
ortginal  Victorian  house.  It  will  proceed  in  two  phases,  with  the  first 
phase  supported  by  a $6-million  commitment  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  Phase  two  will  require  some  $8  million  in  fundraising 
which  will  need  to  be  in  place  before  the  first  phase  of  construction 
begins  sometime  in  2004. 


CAMPUS  STILL  A SAFE  PLACE,  POLICE  REPORT 

Police  from  all  three  campuses  report  that  U of  T is  still  a very  safe 
place  to  work,  study  and  live,  according  to  annual  reports  presented  to 
University  Affairs  Board  April  29.  The  reports  show  there  was  an 
increase  in  thefts  of  personal  property  at  U of  T at  Scarborough  (73  cases 
m 2002,  compared  with  61  the  year  before)  but  also  a substantial 
decrease  in  the  monetary  value  of  property  stolen.  UTSC  reported  stx 
assaults  last  year,  down  from  eight  m 2001.  At  U of  T at  Mississauga, 
reports  of  assaults  rose  from  four  in  2001  to  nine  last  year  while  cases 
of  e-mail/telephone  harassment  rose  from  four  to  sixteen.  No  hate 
crimes  were  reported  on  the  campus  in  2002  while  domestic  dtsputes 
rose  to  four  from  two  last  year.  On  the  St.  George  campus,  poltce  man- 
aged 22  protests/demonstrations  during  2002  without  injury  or  arrest 
while  break-and-enters  rose  to  49  last  year  from  30  reported  in  2001. 


FORESTRY  PROGRAM  GETS  GREEN  LIGHT 

The  School  of  Giuduate  Studies  received  approval  for  a new  master's 
program  in  international  trade  in  lorest  products  at  Governtng  Coun 
May  1.  The  16-month  program  will  produce  lorest  industry  speci  ists 
with  expertise  m international  trade  and  economics.  Courses  will  be 
taught  bv  U of  T professors  in  forestry,  law,  management  and  the 
Institute  N-  Policy  Analysis  as  well  as  by  a cross-appointed  faculty  mem- 
ber from  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  core  faculty  will  also 
be  supported  by  an  international  expert  advisory  panel.  The  program, 
to  he  co-ordinated  by  forestry  professor  Susanna  Laaksonen-Craig,  has 
a target  start  date  ol  January  2004. 


SCHNER  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  REGIS  COLLEGE 

Rev.  Joseph  Schner.  S.J..  has  been  appointed  president  of  Regis  College. 
the  Jesuit  graduate  faculty  of  theology  at  U of  T and  one  ol  only  seven 
pontifical  graduate  faculties  in  North  America,  effective  May  15.  Schner 
will  continue  to  serve  as  rector  ol  the  Regis  Jesuit  community.  He 
replaces  Rev.  J.A,  Loftus,  S.J.,  president  ol  the  college  since  1998 
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awards  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
engineering 

Professor  Dougias  Hooton  of  civil  engineering  is 
the  2003  recipient  of  the  ASTM  International  Award 
of  Merit,  the  society’s  highest  award  granted  to  an 
individual  member  for  distinguished  service  and 
outstanding  participation  in  ASTM  International 
committee  activities;  recipients  also  receive  the  hon- 
orary title  of  fellow.  Founded  m 1898,  ASTM 
International  provides  a global  forum  for  the  devel- 
opment and  publication  of  voluntary  consensus 
standards  for  materials,  products,  systems  and 
services  and  has  a membership  of  over  32,000 
worldwide.  Hooton  will  receive  the  award  at  the  June 
committee  week  m Denver. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Henry  Kim  of  mathematics  has  been  selected 
to  receive  a 2003-2004  American  Mathematical 
Society  Centennial  Fellowship,  awarded  annually 
to  between  two  and  four  outstanding  mathematicians 
to  help  lurther  their  careers  in  research;  this  year 
two  fellowships  were  granted.  Kims  main  research 
interest  is  in  the  theory  ol  automorphic  forms  and 
L-functions  via  Langlands'  program  and  plans  to 
use  the  $57,000  US  award  to  visit  Purdue  and  Yale 
universities.  The  fellowship  also  allows  an  expense 
allowance  of  $1,600  US. 

Prctfessor  Lynne  Viola  of  history  was  one  of  only 
three  researchers  from  Canadian  institutions  to  be 
selected  to  receive  a prestigious  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 


Memorial  Foundation  m the  79ih  annual  United 
States  and  Canadian  competition.  Viola  will  use  the 
fellowship  to  finish  her  book  The  Other  Archipelago; 
The  Birth  of  the  Gulag  and  the  Origins  oj  Forced  Labour 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  1930  to  1953.  a study  intended  to 
present  for  the  first  lime  the  history  of  this  vast  exer- 
cise in  state  repression  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
Stalin  Fra.  Guggenheim  Fellows  are  chosen  on  the 
basts  of  distinguished  achievement  in  the  past  and 
exceptional  promise  for  future  accomplishment;  this 
year  184  fellows  were  selected  from  over  3,200 
applications  for  awards  totalling  $6,750,000. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Gideon  Koren  of  pediatrics  has  been 
awarded  the  2003  Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
by  the  Canadian  Society  for  Clinical  Pharmacology 
lor  his  work  on  the  creation  of  the  Motherisk  pro- 
gram and  in  diagnosing  and  preventing  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome.  The  award,  given  biennially  to  a member 
of  the  society  who  has  made  outstanding  administra- 
tive or  educational  contributions  m the  field  ol 
clinical  pharmacology,  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  m Washington,  D C.,  in  April. 


The  Outstanding  Teaching  and  Staff  Awards  were  presented  April  14.  Left  to  right:  Clifford  Orwin, 
political  science;  Ken  Bartlett,  history;  Linda  Gardiner,  student  life  award,  sociology;  Byron  Moldofsky. 
outstanding  technical  service  award,  geography;  Carol  Percy.  English;  Dean  Carl  Amrhein;  Armando 
Marquez,  outstanding  administrative  service  award,  chemistry;  Robert  Lewis,  geography;  Claudio 
Cermignani.  distinguished  service  award,  geology;  Andy  Dicks,  chemistry. 


Exceptional  Faculty,  Staff  Recognized 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

WITH  THE  arrival  OF  SPRING 
outstanding  faculty  and 
staff  are  honoured  and  exception- 
al undergraduate  teachers  feted. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
celebrated  its  outstanding  teach- 
ers and  staff  (pictured  above) 
April  14  with  the  presentation  ol 
Its  Outstanding  Faculty  and  Staff 
Awards.  And  on  April  9 the 
Association  ol  Part-time 
University  Students  and  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council 
recognized  exceptional  under- 
graduate teaching  at  a reception 
held  at  Hart  House. 


The  APUS-SAC  Teaching 
Awards,  established  in  1981,  are 
wholly  student-sponsored  and 
given  in  five  areas:  one  each  m the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and 
physical  and  life  sciences  and  two 
in  the  professional  faculties.  This 
year’s  winners  were  Professors 
Raviraj  Adve  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  Parth 
Bhatt  of  French,  Am  Dhand  ol 
study  of  religion,  Arnold  Itwaru 
of  Caribbean  studies  and  Stephen 
Morns  of  physics.  Based  on  nom- 
inations from  full-  and  part-time 
undergraduate  students,  winners 
are  chosen  for  their  mastery  of  the 
subject,  accessibility  to  students 


and  skill  in  communicating 
course  material  to  students 
among  other  criteria. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Outstanding  Teaching  Awards 
were  created  m 1993  to  highlight 
the  value  the  faculty  places  on 
excellence  in  teaching.  This  year 
two  each  were  given  m the 
humanities  and  social  sciences 
and  one  in  the  sciences.  Winners 
are  selected  based  on  nominations 
by  peers  and  students.  Fsiablished 
in  1999,  the  Outstanding  Staff 
Awards  recognize  the  important 
role  administrative  and  technical 
staff  play  m fulfilling  the  faculty’s 
academic  mission. 
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SARS  Scare  Has  Had  No  Visible 
Impact  on  Student  Recruitment 


By  Janet  Wong 

Torontonians  breathed  a 
collective  sigh  of  relief  last 
week  after  the  World  Health 
Organization  lifted  its  SARS  travel 
advisory  against  the  city  April  30. 

Severe  acute  respiratory  syn- 
drome continues  to  be  the  hot 
topic  in  national  and  international 
media  and  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  potential  impact 
on  student  recruitment  and 
whether  fear  may  prevent  nation- 
al and  international  students  from 
attending  U of  T.  By  most 
accounts,  however,  SARS  has  had 
little  impact  on  student  interest. 

Florence  Silver,  director  of 
student  recruitment,  said  she  has 
seen  no  indication  that  SARS  or 


Florence  Silver 


the  WHO  advisory  had  any  nega- 
tive impact  on  students  already 
interested  in  attending  this 
university.  “Choosing  a university 
and  making  that  kind  of  a lifelong 
decision  is  a big,  long,  thoughtful 
process  that  I don’t  believe  gets 
derailed  over  situational  things 
that  are  transient.  1 mean,  it’s  a 
global  world.  You  never  know 
what’s  going  to  happen 
anywhere,”  Silver  said. 

“Of  course  we  won’t  know  until 
all  the  students’  letters  of  accept- 
ance come  in  but  in  terms  of 
people  coming  to  the  campus  or 
calling  anxiously  to  find  out 
when  they’re  going  to  get  their 
offers,  we  have  not  seen  any 
changes,”  she  added. 

Karina  Dahlin,  director  ot 
strategic  communications  at  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  said 
the  school  does  not  expect  to  see 
an  impact  on  enrolment  for  most 
of  its  programs.  While  she  antici- 
pates enrolment  in  the  English-as- 
a-second-language  program  may 
dip,  the  school  will  not  have  accu- 
rate figures  until  mid-May  when 
the  next  session  of  programs  is 
slated  to  begin.  Over  the  course  of 
a year  the  ESL  program  generally 
registers  about  2,500  students 
from  all  over  the  world. 


Ben  Yang,  co-ordinator  of  the 
International  Student  Centre,  said 
U of  T normally  accepts  between 
600  and  800  international 
students  per  year,  with  a large 
number  from  China.  While  he  has 
received  questions  from  students 
around  the  globe,  he  said  he  has 
not  heard  of  any  students  who 
have  been  deterred  from  attend- 
ing U of  T as  a result  of  SARS.  In 
fact,  he  added,  some  students 
have  called  asking  if  Canada  is 
imposing  restrictions  against 
students  from  at-risk  countries, 
preventing  them  from  attend- 
ing U of  T.  However,  he  said,  it  is 
too  early  to  tell  what  the  actual 
numbers  will  be  until  the  university 
receives  acceptance  letters  from 
the  students  themselves,  which 
will  not  happen  until  the  summer. 

Miranda  Cheng,  director  of  the 
international  student  exchange 
office,  said  approximately  250 
students  have  accepted  spots  at 
U of  T for  the  2003-2004  school 
year,  the  largest  group  of  interna- 
tional exchange  students  the  uni- 
versity has  ever  hosted.  Students 
will  come  from  all  over  the  world 
including  Germany,  France, 
Britain,  Sweden,  Spain,  Asia, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile 
and  the  Caribbean. 


CURIOSITIES 


Study  Blames  System  for  Tainted  Water 


f5y  fvicaffe  Wahl 

Anew  study  by  U of  T 
researchers  suggests  that 
front-line  workers  in  the  recent 
tainted  water  tragedies  of 
Walkerton,  Ont.,  and  North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  were  not  solely 
to  blame  for  the  outbreaks. 

Instead,  the  researchers  say, 
water  contamination  resulted 
from  many  failures  in  a complex 
system  involving  workers,  local 
governments,  regulatory  bodies 
and  provincial  governments. 
“There  are  interactions  and  rela- 
tionships across  all  these  levels 
and  everybody  has  a role  to  play,” 
said  the  study’s  co-author. 
Professor  Kim  Vicente  of  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  engineering. 
“When  you  get  cracks  across 
those  relationships,  you  get  these 
kinds  of  accidents.” 

In  May  2000  seven  residents  of 
Walkerton  died  after  drinking 
water  contaminated  with  E.  coli 
and  in  April  2001  nearly  6,000 
people  in  North  Battleford 
became  ill  after  drinking  water 
contaminated  with  the 
Cryptosporidium  parvum,  a 
single-celled  parasite. 

Vicente,  an  expert  on  human  fac- 
tors engineering  (which  examines 
technology  that  can  accommodate 
human  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions), currently  holds  the  Jerome 
Clarke  Hunsaker  Distinguished 
Visiting  Professorship  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Along  with  co-author  Dennis 
Woo,  his  research  assistant,  he 
examined  common  factors 


between  Walkerton  and  North  as  we  need  to. 


Battleford. 

The  study,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  June  2003  issue  of 


Professor  Kim  Vicente 

the  journal  Reliability  Engineering 
& System  Safety,  examined  the 
two  outbreaks  using  an  analytic 
system  known  as  the  Rasmussen 
framework.  This  framework  looks 
at  risk  management  in  critical  sys- 
tems such  as  aviation,  health  care 
and  drinking  water  management. 

While  details  of  each  outbreak 
differ  slightly,  Vicente  found  that 
they  share  common  factors  such 
as  government  budget  cuts  and 
lack  of  regulatory  oversight.  “The 
weaknesses  at  these  government 
and  organizational  levels  tended 
to  appear  in  both  accidents,”  he 
said.  “We  need  to  do  a better  job 
of  understanding  how  we  build 
those  high-level  administrative 
and  governmental  systems  to 
protect  public  health  because 
we’re  not  doing  as  good  a job 


In  a multi-layered  system  such 
as  drinking  water  distribution,  it 
is  critical  that  information  circu- 
lates to  every  level  of  the  hier- 
archy to  maximize  co-ordination, 
Vicente  said.  The  people  at  each 
level  must  be  competent  and  they 
must  have  a commitment  to 
public  safety  and  clear  guidelines 
with  which  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Guidelines,  however,  must  be 
flexible.  “You  have  to  give  people 
discretion  to  make  decisions  but 
you  also  have  to  make  sure  that 
they’re  prepared  or  that  they  have 
the  training  and  the  knowledge  to 
deal  with  these  things.” 

At  the  same  time,  Vicente  said, 
complex  systems  demand 
accountability  at  all  levels.  “It’s 
like  an  onion  and  what  happens  is 
that  people  looking  for  a scape- 
goat usually  stop  at  the  first  layer 
— at  the  front-line  workers,”  he 
said.  In  almost  every  case,  he 
explained,  moving  up  the  hier- 
archy reveals  additional  factors 
behind  such  system  failures. 

The  research  findings  suggested 
ways  that  critical  systems  can  alter 
their  structure  to  improve  error 
detection  and  reduce  accidents 
and  their  consequences.  “We  need 
to  recognize  that  when  we  deal 
with  the  issue  of  accountability 
and,  more  important,  when  we 
deal  with  the  issue  of  design,  we 
need  to  have  in  place  positive, 
synchronized  relationships  so  that 
we  protect  public  health,”  Vicente 
said.  “Humans  are  fallible  and  we 
have  to  accept  and  design  for  that, 
rather  than  expecting  people  to  be 
perfect.” 


HORNING  IN 


By  Michah  Rynor 

New  colleges,  like  New  College,  often  wish  to  create  traditions 
that  older  colleges  can  easily  take  for  granted.  One  example  is  New 
College’s  Great  Horn  of  Gnu,  used  by  the  chair  of  the  college  council  to 
open  meetings.  The  base  and  tip  of  this  gavel  are  made  of  brass  with  the 
horn  supposedly  coming  from  a gnu,  a South  African  antelope 
(although  one  anthropologist  doubted  it  actually  is  a gnu  horn).  The 
base  of  the  horn  is  either  tapped  on  a table  to  bring  rowdy  academics  to 
order  or,  as  current  chair  Carol  Percy  claims,  simply  lifting  it  can  make 
the  room  fall  silent.  Legend  has  it  that  the  horn  was  found,  not  on  the 
dry  plains  of  the  savannah  (as  one  would  have  hoped),  but  at  a flea 
market  somewhere  in  Ontario  by  a long-time  professor.  No  matter,  it  is 
now  firmly  ensconced  in  the  historic  fabric  of  the  40-year-old  college. 


Ballots  Cast  but  Sealed 
in  CURE  Drive 


By  Jane  Stirling 

SLIGHTLY  OVER  100  PEOPLE  CAST 
ballots  at  U of  T April  24  dur- 
ing a certification  vote  for  stipendi- 
ary instructors  — teaching  staff 
who  work  on  short-term  contracts. 

All  ballots  have  been  sealed  and 
segregated  and  will  not  be  counted 
until  the  composition  and  scope  of 
the  bargaining  unit  are  determined. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local 
3902,  filed  an  application  for  certi- 
fication of  stipendiary  instructors 
— a certification  drive  focused  on 
teaching  staff  not  currently 
represented  by  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association.  CUPE  already 
represents  some  3,000  teaching 
assistants  at  U of  T. 

Both  CUPE  and  the  university 
have  provided  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  with  their 
versions  of  what  they  consider  the 


appropriate  bargaining  unit  to  be 
and  lists  of  potential  members.  A 
simple  majority  (50  per  cent  plus 
one)  of  those  casting  ballots  in 
what  is  ultimately  determined  to  be 
the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
would  be  .sufficient  to  certify  the  unit. 

The  parties  are  expected  to  make 
further  submissions  to  the  labour 
board  shortly  on  the  composition 
of  the  bargaining  unit.  The  board 
will  work  to  try  to  resolve  the 
difference  and,  if  necessary,  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  matter. 

With  more  than  10,000  em- 
ployees, U of  T is  the  16th  largest 
employer  in  the  GTA.  “U  of  T has 
dealt  for  many  years  with  a large 
number  of  unions  whom  various 
employee  groups  have  chosen  as 
their  representatives,”  said 
Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice- 
president  (human  resources).  “We 
have  worked  productively  and  well 
with  them.” 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing  first 
class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to  the 
academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  euery  time. 


The 


CHANCELLOR 


P R O G R A M F O R 'F  H E A R 'T'  S 

L’niversiry  of  Toronto  prcu'vu 

Poculi  Lttdique  Societas 
"Mary  Magdalene” 


Free  and  Open  to  the  public  Visit  www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca 


Friday,  May  23,  5 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 
Saturday,  May  24,  5 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

Victoria  College  campus,  behind  Margaret 
Addison  Hall,  140  Charles  Street  West 

A rarely  performed  fifteenth-century 
English  play  portraying  the  life  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  (featuring  a cast  of  67)  will 
form  the  centrepiece  of  an  international 
festival  of  saints  plays  from  May  23  - 25. 
This  lavish  production  will  be  performed 
outside.  Smaller  plays  performed  both 
inside  and  outside  from  the  Spanish, 
German,  French,  and  medieval  Latin 
traditions  will  be  presented  by  universities 
from  around  the  world.  The  plays  will 
be  discussed  in  an  academic  symposium 
and  directors’  roundtable.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Poculi  Ludique 
Societas,  (4 16)  978-5096. 


RETIREMENT  SERVICE  AWARD 
PRESENTATION  & RECEPTION 


President  Robert  J.  Birgeneau  will  host  a presentation 
and  reception  honouring  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 


Retiring  faculty  and  staff  members,  along  with  their 
immediate  family,  are  invited  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
the  Retirement  Service  Award  certificates  that  will 
commence  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Monday  June  2,  2003  in 
the  Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  A reception  will  follow  in 
the  Hart  House  Quadrangle.  In  the  event  of  inclement 
weather,  the  reception  will  be  held  in  the 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 


If  you  have  questions  regarding  the  event, 
please  contact  Terri  LeClair  at  416-978-8587. 


Mission  to  Mars 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 

because  of  its  geologic  and  environmental  similarities  to 
the  red  planet.  “If  you  put  on  red  sunglasses  and  look  at 
the  landscape,  it's  amazing,”  she  says.  “It  looks  like  a 
Viking  or  a Pathfinder  image.” 

Lim  is  a paleolimnologist  — she  studies  ancient  lakes 

and  her  own  research  focuses  on  climate  change.  A 

chance  meeting  at  a conference  put  her  in  touch  with 
NASA  researchers  who  wanted  someone  to  study  sedi- 
ment at  the  crater,  once  a lake. 

Scientists  know  that  there  is  water  on  the  surface  of 
Mars,  mostly  likely  in  a solid  state,  and  believe  it  might 
once  have  had  dowing  water  on  its  surface.  “Here  on 
Eanh  we  know  that  where  you  find  water  you’ll  most 
likely  find  life,”  explains  Lim. 

Lim  has  her  parents  to  thank  for  her  interest  in  sci- 
ence   and  Jacques  Cousteau.  “He  was  my  childhood 

hero,”  she  says,  “And  the  naturalist  in  me  was  developed 
through  my  parents.  My  folks  came  here  from 
Singapore.  They  were  great.  They  really  embraced  their 
new  country.  I mean,  you  don’t  go  camping  in  crowded 
areas  in  Asia.” 

Lim  has  written  articles  for  children’s  magazines, 
acted  as  a TV  commentator  dunng  Mars  probe  missions 
and  made  dozens  of  presentations  to  school  children. 

“You  just  never  know  who  in  that  audience  could  be 
the  first  one  to  step  out  on  the  surface  of  Mars,”  she  says. 
“Or  one  of  them  might  be  the  person  that  builds  the 
capsule  that  takes  people  to  Mars.” 


This  sense  of  personal  responsibility  feeds  into  Lira’s 
emphatic  belief  in  the  importance  of  scientific  research. 
“From  our  standpoint,  sitting  here  in  North  America,  1 
think  it’s  our  responsibility  to  push  forward  for  explo- 
ration of  other  planets,”  she  says.  “It’s  our  privilege  and 
It’s  our  luxury  to  be  able  to  sit  in  our  offices  and  think 
of  those  things.” 

NASA  has  no  official  mandate  to  send  humans  to 
Mars  but  the  Mars  Society,  a non-profit  research  organ- 
ization, also  operates  at  the  crater.  In  the  summer  of 
2000  Lim  was  part  of  the  inaugural  crew  of  the 
Flashline  Mars  Arctic  Research  Station,  the  world’s  first 
Mars  simulation  base. 

“It  looks  like  a 21 -foot-high  giant  paint  can,”  she  says 
of  the  simulator  she  lived  in  for  two  summers.  A mis- 
sion to  Mars,  given  the  current  state  of  technology, 
would  take  about  three  years  — 1 1 months  to  reach  the 
planet,  500  days  spent  on  the  surface  and  1 1 months  to 
return  to  Earth. 

“It’s  the  ultimate  road  trip,”  says  Lim,  who  also  has  a 
pilots  license  — something  she  picked  up  between  speaking 
gigs  and  tnps  to  the  Arctic.  After  completing  her  degree 
later  this  year,  Lim  is  bound  for  a post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship at  the  NASA  Ames  Research  Centre  in  California. 

Lim  sees  Mars  as  a springboard  to  other  kinds  of 
space  exploration.  “If  you  can  get  humans  to  Mars,”  she 
says,  “if  you  can  help  them  establish  a civilization  there, 
then  1 think  you  have  the  potential  to  move  off  and 
perpetuate  the  human  race.” 


GIRLS 

ABOUT  YOUTH  IN/ACTIVITY,  GENDERS  HEALTH 

FRIDAY  JUNE  27. 2002 

8:30  A.M.  - 7:30  P.M. 

55  HARBORD,  BENSON  WING  LECTURE  HALL  307 


TOPICS  WILL  INCLUDE 

•The  Right  to  Play 

• Mentoring  Girls 

• Barriers  to  Activity 
•Obesity  and  Inactivity  Trends 

• Movement  and  Metabolism 
•Body  Based  Harassment 

• And  many  more... 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  REGISTRATION  SEE 
www.utoronto  .ca/  physical/ gia/^ itdex.html 

SYMPOSIUM  EE:  $40 

HOSTED  BY: 

TK  OKIREFffl  GWLS'  AND  WOMEffS  («LTH  AND  RlYSKALACTlifTlY 


Foot  Pain?  We  can  help! 

SEE  OUR  FPOT  specialist 

Our  services  include: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics  and  Orthopedic 

Omar  Qureshi 

Footwear 

Chiropodist/Foot  Specialist 

• General  and  Diabetic  Foot  Care 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

• Treatment  of  callus,  corns,  warts  and 

nail  care 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 

To  arrange  a consultation  and  foot  analysis. 

(Don  MillsA'ork  Mills) 

call  416-441-9742 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear  may  be  covered  by  V of  T stajfand  most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 
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Women  Behind  Jump  in  Technology 
Enrolment:  Stats  Can 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

A RECENT  STUDY  BY  STATISTICS 
Canada  has  revealed  that 
university  enrolment  in  technolo- 
gy-related fields,  including  engi- 
neering and  physical  sciences,  has 
increased  substantially  over  the 
past  three  years,  with  women 
leading  the  way. 

The  report,  released  March  31, 
found  that  between  1997  and 
2000  overall  enrolment  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences 
climbed  by  19  per  cent  in  Canada 
while  enrolment  in  engineering 
and  applied  sciences  rose  by  10 
per  cent. 

In  both  areas,  the  number  of 


Marta  Ecsedi 


women  entering  these  fields 
jumped  by  more  than  20  per  cent, 
increasing  in  every  field  except 
agricultural  and  biological 
sciences. 

Marta  Ecsedi,  director  of  alumni 
relations  for  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  who  also 
advises  the  dean  on  women’s  issues 
and  strategies  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  women  graduate  students 
and  faculty  members,  said  the 
percentage  of  female  students  in 
undergraduate  engineering  pro- 
grams at  U of  T has  stabilized  at 
roughly  27  per  cent,  slightly  high- 
er than  the  national  average  of  23 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
women  varies  from  discipline  to 
discipline  at  U of  T,  ranging  from 
17  per  cent  in  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  to  53  per  cent  in 
chemical  engineering  and  applied 
chemistry. 

Female  participation  in  graduate 
programs  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly, she  noted,  a critical  trend 
that  increases  the  likelihood  of 
women  going  on  to  complete  their 
PhD  and  becoming  faculty  mem- 
bers. “That’s  where  we’re  going  to 
get  our  pool  of  resources  for 
academic  positions,”  Ecsedi  said. 

Initiatives  like  open  houses  and 
science  camps  are  critical  for 
exposing  young  women  to  the 
option  of  studying  engineering 


and  other  sciences,  she  added.  The 
faculty  is  currently  organizing  the 
second  year  of  a conference  called 
Future  Horizons,  a two-day  event 
in  which  girls  in  grades  9 and  10 
spend  two  days  at  the  engineering 
faculty,  taking  tours  with  women 
undergraduates  and  hearing 
speeches  from  women  faculty  and 
alumni. 

Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  vice- 
dean (academic)  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  former 
chair  of  physics,  said  that  rough- 
ly 25  per  cent  of  graduate 
students  in  physics  are  women. 
Sinervo,  a faculty  representative 
on  the  physics  department’s  gen- 
der issues  committee,  said  that  in 
the  past  the  department  has  sent 
female  graduate  students  to  talk 
to  girls  in  high  schools  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area  and  there 
is  also  talk  of  re-establishing 
mentoring  and  peer  support 
programs  for  women. 

The  department  and  the  faculty 
also  recognize  the  importance  of 
having  a broadly  diversified  fac- 
ulty in  terms  of  race,  culture  and 
gender,  he  added.  Among  women 
that  go  into  science  and  engineer- 
ing, Sinervo  said,  “very  often  they 
cite  the  presence  of  a [female  fac- 
ulty] role  model  as  having  been  a 
significant  factor  and  an  influence 
in  their  decision." 


Gateway  to  the  Future 


The  much  anticipated  design  for  the  Leslie  L.  Dan  Pharmacy 
Building  was  revealed  following  a groundbreaking  ceremony  April 
28  at  the  corner  of  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  and  College  Street. 
When  it  opens  in  2005,  the  $70-million  facility,  designed  by  Foster 
and  Partners/Moffat  Kinoshita  Architects,  will  double  enrolment 
for  pharmacy  students  and  provide  expanded  research  facilities  at 
the  gateway  to  the  health  sciences  district. 


Diversity  Adversity 


Researcher  examines  daily  struggles  of  gays,  lesbians  in  North  America 

By  Michah  Rynor 


IF  you’re  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  or  transgendered, 
chances  are  your  adult  life  will  be  easier  if  you  reside  in 
Canada  rather  than  south  of  the  border,  says  Professor 
David  Rayside  of  political  science  and  the  sexual 
diversity  studies  program. 

Rayside,  working  on  his  second  book  on  sexual  diver- 
sity politics,  is  comparing  the  two  countries  because  “it 
helps  to  illuminate  where  we  are  by  setting  the  Canadian 
experience  in  a broader  context.  Likewise,  it  will  help 
Americans  understand  where  they  are  in  comparison  to 
us,”  he  says. 

His  study  looks  at  three  key  areas;  relationship  recogni- 
tion, parenting  and  public  schooling.  In  addition  to 
national  comparisons,  he  is  also  looking  at  regional 
divisions  within  each  country. 

On  the  whole  Canada  is  “miles  ahead,”  according  to 
Rayside,  when  it  comes  to  law  and  public  policy  though  a 
number  of  U.S.  cities  and  states  have  taken  great  strides, 
even  on  parenting  issues. 

But  schooling  is  different.  When  it  comes  to  making 
public  education  more  accessible,  acceptable  and  safe  for 
sexual  minority  students,  only  a few  places  in  Canada 
have  seen  much  change.  If  anything,  more  has  happened 
m the  U.S.  though  battles  over  inclusiveness  are  fierce. 

“While  most  of  the  general  public  supports  paying  atten- 
tion to  sexual  diversity  in  schools,  there  remains  greater  fear 
or  uncertainty  around  it  than  around  the  granting  of 
employment  rights  for  gays  or  even  the  recognition  of  gay 
relationships,”  he  says,  adding  that  the  strong  and  vocal 
religious  right  in  the  U.S.  makes  it  politically  hazardous  for 
any  elected  official  to  champion  the  rights  of  lesbian/gay 
students  and  parents. 

But  there  are  energetic  civil  rights  groups,  teachers, 
organizations,  individual  educators,  lesbian  and  gay 
parents,  parents  of  sexual  minority  students  and  especially 
students  themselves  who  are  now  challenging  politicians 


and  school  officials. 

“You  see  this  kind  of  story  played  out  hundreds  of  times 
more  in  the  States  than  in  Canada,”  Rayside  says.  As  a 


result,  states  like  California,  Washington  and  especially 
Massachusetts  are  making  changes  in  their  educational 
systems  — still  only  a small  part  of  what's  needed  — that 
no  Canadian  province  has  yet  tackled.  For  example, 
Massachusetts  developed  a state-wide  “safe  schools” 
program  in  the  early  1990s  and  has  encouraged  the 
creation  of  gay-straight  alliances  in  high  schools. 

Pressure  for  change  is  increasing  in  Canada  — in  B.C.  and 
Ontario  especially.  Teachers  and  students  in  several 
provinces  are  calling  for  a more  inclusive  curriculum  and 
greater  attention  to  anti-gay  bullying.  Rayside  recently  met 
with  one  heterosexual  student  in  the  Halton,  Ont.,  area 
who  is  taking  his  high  school  to  court  because  of  the  extreme 
homophobic  harassment  dealt  to  him  and  his  sister  by  other 
students. 

“Most  anti-gay  harassment  is  levelled  against  straight 
kids,  ’ Rayside  says.  “Being  called  a fag,  dyke  or  queer  is  still 
the  ultimate  insult  in  schools.  We’ve  known  that  for  a long 
time  but  we’ve  only  begun  to  think  about  how  to  respond.” 

The  Toronto  public  school  board  is  a leader  in  Canada  in 
the  development  of  formal  policy,  “but  that  doesn’t  mean  it 
gets  down  to  each  school  and  changes  what’s  going  on  in 
classrooms  and  schoolyards. 

“There  are  also  some  promising  developments  in  British 
Columbia  and  Quebec  but  in  most  cases  schools  have  taken 
scandalously  few  steps  to  recognize  sexual  diversity.” 

Even  though  we  consider  our  country  a more  progressive 
society  than  is  found  in  the  United  States,  Rayside  says, 
there  are  sexual  orientation  issues  that  continue  to 
divide  the  Canadian  population  and  generate  fear  among 
politicians.  Public  attitudes  are  shifting  towards  greater 
acceptance  but  issues  related  to  children  and  adolescents 
are  still  hot  buttons. 

Rayside’s  research,  funded  in  part  by  a major  grant  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council,  will  be 
published  by  U of  T Press  in  2004. 
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Supercomputing  ^ Superbudget 


and  other  major  vendors?  - % 

Want  to  take  advantage  of  special  educational 
discounts  and  incentives?  | 


.... 

w”j,’  >-*. 

Need  on  site  service  support  for 
Performance  Computing  and  Beowulf  Clusters?^ 

Want  a customized  solution  optimized  for  your  needs? 


Call  @lliance  Technologies  before  May  30th 
and  take  advantage  of  special  educational  pricing  discounts 
at  416.385.3255  x1  or  e-mail  sales@alltec.com. 

For  more  information  on  @lliance  Performance  Computing 
see  www.alltec.com/performancecomputing.html 


ORTHO-TECH 

FOR  YOUR  FEET  AND  SOLE 


Custom  Made  Orthopedic  Shoes 
Custom  Made  Foot  Orthotics 

• Children’s  Foot  Problems  / Prevention 

‘ Extra  Depth  / Width  Orthopedic  Shoes 

• Compression  Stocking  (JOBST) 

' 100%  Guarantee  on  all  Our  Work 


No  RoferralNocossary 


Book  now  for  your 

FREE 

consultadon! 

416-441-9122 


Our  Services  are  Fully 
Covered  Under  Most 
Extended  Benefit  Plans. 


Five  Locations  to  Serve  You  Better 

• Lawrence  Ave  E.  • 401  & Rexdale  plaza 

• St.  Clair  & Dufferin  • Hwy  7 & Warden 

• Yonge  & Eglinton 

895  Lawrence  Ave  E.  Unit  15(Lawrence  East  & Don  Mills) 


Killam  Prizes 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Award,  the  Sloan  Prize  of  the 
General  Motors  Cancer 
Foundation,  the  King  Faisal 
International  Prize  for  Medicine 
and  the  Paul  Ehrlich  and  Ludwig 
Darmstaedter  Prize  from 
Germany.  As  well,  he  has  had 
over  500  articles  published  in 
scientific  journals  world-wide. 

Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy, 
interim  vice-president  (research 
and  international  relations),  said 
she  is  thrilled  with  the  awards, 
to  be  presented  on  May  21  in 
Edmonton. 


“Both  have  built  research 
records  that  place  them  among  the 
great  scholars  and  innovators  in 
the  world  today,”  she  said.  “They 
are  scientists  who  continue  to 
make  an  important  impact  on  our 
lives  and  I know  they  will  for 
years  to  come.  U of  T has  a proud 
history  of  our  faculty  being  award- 
ed these  prizes,  which  signal 
internationally  that  you  have 
attained  a rare  level  of  research 
excellence.  This  year’s  awards  are 
further  evidence  of  the  brilliance 
of  our  scholars  across  the 
disciplines.” 


Council  Approves 
Operating  Budget 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
projected  $14. 6-million  deficit 
leaves  a buffer  of  only  $100,000 
on  an  operating  budget  of  $977.6 
million. 

Neuman  noted  that  beyond  this 
budget,  the  university  faces  several 
financial  challenges,  including  capi- 
tal and  operating  costs  of  new  facili- 
ties and  the  looming  cost  of  deferred 
maintenance.  A recent  report  pre- 
sented to  Business  Board  has  identi- 
fied $276  million  in  deferred  main- 
tenance costs,  adding  that  future 
financial  planning  must  accommo- 
date several  million  dollars  per  year 
simply  to  hold  the  line  on  current 
problems  and  to  improve  routine 
maintenance  operations. 

Several  governors  commended 

the  provost  on  the  budget  while 
others  expressed  concerns  about 
the  effect  of  divisional  budget  cuts 
on  the  quality  of  education. 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
said  that  he  and  other  administra- 
tors had  been  making  hard  choic- 
es in  recent  weeks.  Professor 
Raymond  Cummins,  chair  of 


Academic  Board,  wondered 
whether  it  may  be  time  to  change 
how  the  university  tries  to  obtain 
funding  from  government. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  through  to  the 
province  somehow,”  said 
Cummins.  “The  kind  of  funding 
that  we’re  getting  on  a per-student 
basis  is  far  less  than  it  was  20  years 
ago  so  we’re  trying  to  do  much 
more  with  considerably  less.” 

Professor  David  Jenkins  of 
nutritional  sciences  warned  that 
many  departments  have  already 
made  substantial  cuts  due  to 
budget  restraints.  “There  is  not 
much  fat  left  to  trim,”  he  said. 

After  the  meeting,  Birgeneau 
indicated  that  since  his  arrival  in 
2000  the  operating  budget  had 
increased  from  $758  million  to 
$977  million.  “In  spite  of  real  suc- 
cesses such  as  federal  funding  for 
indirect  costs  of  research  and 
provincial  quality  assurance  fund- 
ing, it  is  frustrating  to  continue  to 
experience  budget  restraints,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  remains 
hopeful  that  the  economic  climate 
will  improve. 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


You  ARE  INVITED  TO  THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  AND  SALE  OF 
Watercolours  by  Cuvol  WestCOtt 


May  10-14,  2003 
Knox  College 

The  University  of  Toronto 
59  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2E6 

HOURS: 

Saturday  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 
Sunday  1:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Monday  12:00  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

Tuesday  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Wednesday  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 


University  College  Quad  #2  (9  x 13  Vs  inches) 


TO  CONTACT  THE  ARTIST;  (416)  972-0998  CEWestcott@aol.com 


Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  presents: 


MOUNT 
SINAI 
HOSPITAL 


International  Symposium  on 

Molecular  Evolution 

Thursday,  June  1 9,  2003 

Ben  Sadowski  Auditorium  - 
1 8th  Floor,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  - 
600  University  Avenue 
From  9:00  a.m.  through  5:00  p.m. 

No  registration  required 

For  more  information  please  contact  roder@mshri.on.ca 
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SUSAN  KING 


PROFILE 

Guts  and  Glory 

Cathy  Kigali  helps  keep  the  campus  safe,  clean  and  attractive 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


Like  the  heroine  of  her  favourite  television 
show,  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer,  Cathy 
Riggall  is  not  afraid  of  a challenge. 
In  her  case  the  challenge  does  not 
involve  battling  vampires  or  unearthly  monsters  but 
rather  taking  on  the  very  down-to-earth  spectre  of 
maintaining  the  university’s  vast  infrastructure  in  an 
era  of  budget  constraints.  As  U of  T’s  assistant  vice- 
president  (facilities  and  services),  Riggall  is  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  operation  of  the  university’s 
buildings  and  grounds,  utilities,  computer  systems, 
housing,  food  and  beverage  services,  police  services, 
parking  and  more.  “If  there’s  something  people  are 
likely  to  complain  about,  it  probably  reports  to  me,” 
she  jokes.  “All  the  groups  that  1 have  can  fall  under 
one  mission,  which  is  to  provide  a safe,  clean  and 
attractive  place  for  people  to  work  and  study.” 

Riggall  joined  U of  T almost  a year  ago  after  30 
years  in  the  financial  services  industry  in  manage- 
ment positions  across  a broad  range  of  sectors 
including  retail  marketing,  product  development, 
payroll,  pensions,  document  management  and  sales 
support,  among  others.  In  many  ways,  she  says,  what 
she’s  doing  at  the  university  is  similar  to  her  past 
positions  in  that  she’s  running  a large  operation  that’s 
in  the  background. 

“I’m  used  to  acting  as  the  interface  between  people 
who  keep  the  guts  of  the  organization  healthy  and 
the  people  who  are  out  in  front  presenting  the 
public  face  and  hoping  that  all  the  guts  are  going  to 
keep  moving  along  nicely,”  she  says. 

Her  background  in  marketing  came  into  clear  play 
during  her  first  year  at  U of  T when  she  compiled 
a report  on  deferred  maintenance  issues  on  the 
St.  George  campus  that  bore  the  provocative 
title  Crumbling  Foundations. 

“A  lot  of  what  I do  is  really  the  selling  side  of 
things,  communicating  clearly  what  the  problem  is 
and  what  the  potential  solutions  are,”  she  says.  “I 
spent  30  years  learning  to  get  the  message  into  a very 
clear  and  succinct  format:  This  is  the  problem,  here 
are  your  options,  this  is  what  they  cost,  this  is  what 
1 recommend  you  do.” 

The  next  challenge  Riggall  has  set  for  her 


department  is  to  review  the  university’s  buildings 
and  infrastmcture  to  develop  more  detailed  plans  fo'" 
getting  the  maximum  value  from  the  limited  funds 
available.  While  creating  unique  challenges,  the 
diversity  of  buildings  on  campus  and  the  diversity  of 
functions  encompassed  by  the  facilities  and  services 
portfolio  have  handed  Riggall  an  agreeable  side 
benefit:  she’s  never  bored. 

' “The  variety  of  issues  1 get  to  deal  with  in  one  day 
is  just  amazing  — from  whether  we’re  going  to 
supply  pillows  to  students  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
residence,  to  have  we  had  any  bomb  threats  this 
week,  to  what  price  gas  are  we  going  to  commit  to 
next  year.” 

An  avid  participant  in  continuing  studies  courses 
at  U of  T — studying  Japanese,  Italian,  medieval  his- 
tory and,  at  the  moment,  Shakespeare  — Riggall  said 
her  interest  in  heading  up  the  department  was 
triggered  by  the  opportunity  the  role  offered  to 
contribute  to  the  university’s  mission.  “I’m  not  a pro- 
fessor so  I can’t  contribute  directly  to  the  academic 
mission  but,  really,  if  the  toilets  don’t  flush,  it’s  not  a 
world-class  university,”  she  says.  “The  people  who 
work  in  facilities  and  services  are  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant to  the  university’s  mission  as  senior  researchers 
and  professors.  I’m  amazed  at  the  backgrounds  and 
the  length  of  experience  that  we  have  here.” 

For  someone  with  responsibility  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  a major  uni- 
versity, Riggall  takes  a decidedly  low  maintenance 
approach  when  it  comes  to  her  own  downtown 
abode.  “We  moved  from  a large  house  with  a big  yard 
to  a smaller  house  with  no  lawn  so  we  didn’t  have  to 
cut  the  grass,”  she  says  with  a laugh,  Riggall  and  her 
husband  spend  their  holidays  taking  hiking 
vacations  and  she  loves  the  fact  that  she  can  walk  to 
work  in  about  half  an  hour. 

“It’s  an  amazing  experience  to  walk  from  where  I 
live  to  here  because  you  can  tell  as  soon  as  you  get 
on  the  campus  — without  any  signs  or  anything  — 
because  the  streets  of  the  campus  are  cleaner  than 
the  city  streets  surrounding  us,”  she  says,  crediting 
the  dedication  of  facilities  and  services  staff.  “We  do 
a better  job  of  keeping  things  clean.” 


U of  T to  Admit  10,000 
First-Year  Undergrads 


By  Jane  Stirling 

UOF  T WILL  ACCEPT  10,000 
first-year  students  for  the 
2003-2004  academic  year,  an 
increase  of  about  30  per  cent  from 
last  year. 

At  a news  conference  held  at 
U of  T last  Friday,  Dianne 
Cunningham,  minister  of  train- 
ing, colleges  and  universities, 
announced  how  many  incoming 
students  each  university  would  be 
accepting  this  September  as  well 
as  a system-wide  total.  Ontario’s 
universities  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate 70,000  Ontario  high 
school  students,  she  said.  “We’re 
here  to  say  that  parents  and 
students  of  the  double  cohort  can 
set  their  concerns  aside.  Every 
willing  and  qualified  student  will 
find  a place  in  an  Ontario  post- 
secondary institution  this  fall.” 
President  Robert  Birgeneau  said 
Ontario  universities  and  the 
provincial  government  have  spent 
years  planning  and  negotiating 
ways  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  students 
applying  to  institutions  this  fall. 
“There  were  many  difficult 
periods  during  the  past  several 
years,”  Birgeneau  said,  “but 
Minister  Cunningham  remained 
optimistic  we  could  find  spaces  for 
everyone  and  she  gave  her  assur- 
ances that  all  would  work  out  in 
the  end.  The  students  who  receive 
acceptances  from  our  universities 
will  receive  a quality  education.” 
Today’s  announcement  follows 
recent  government  funding  initia- 
tives aimed  at  alleviating  the 


double  cohort  crunch.  Last 
month  universities  received 

$150,5  million  from  the  second 
round  of  the  province’s 

SuperBuild  Growth  Fund  to 
address  capital  expansion.  U of  T’s 
share  was  $55.5  million,  bringing 
its  total  share  of  program  money 
to  $124  million.  The  funds  will 
be  used  for  expansion  of  under- 
graduate instructional  facilities  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga  and  U of  T 
at  Scarborough. 

And  in  its  March  budget 
the  provincial  government 
announced  a $75-million  invest- 
ment for  the  2003-2004  year  to 
help  protect  quality  in  the  face  of 
rising  enrolments;  this  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  to  $200  million 
by  2006-2007.  U of  T expects  to 
receive  about  20  per  cent  of  these 
funds,  or  some  $15  million, 
which  will  go  towards  hiring 
additional  faculty  and  purchasing 
more  library  resources,  among 
other  priorities.  Also  in  its  budget 
the  government  reconfirmed  its 
intention  to  provide  full  per-stu- 
dent  funding  (up  to  $66  million 
system  wide)  for  new  undergrad- 
uate enrolments  stemming  from 
the  double  cohort. 

Mordechai  Rozanski,  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  said  the  govern- 
ment’s recent  announcements  are 
very  good  news  for  students  and 
parents.  “The  government  has 
been  making  the  necessary 
resources  available  to  accommo- 
date students  and  the  universities 
are  ensuring  we  make  those 
spaces  available.” 


IN  THE  NEWS 


WHAT’S  IN  A BRAND  NAME? 

According  to  Professor  David  Dunne,  a marketing  expert  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  Toronto  is  a brand  in  crisis.”  In  his  opinion 
piece  in  the  Toronto  Star  April  26,  Dunne  outlined  how  Toronto  can  deal 
with  the  damage  to  its  image  after  the  SARS  outbreak.  Using  compar- 
isons to  other  brands  in  crisis,  Dunne  suggested  the  city  acknowledge 
and  respond  quickly,  make  people  feel  safe,  not  deny  the  problem  and 
give  people  an  incentive  to  come  back. 

FILLING  IN  THE  BLANKS  OF  HISTORY 

The  destruction  of  Iraq’s  cultural  and  archeological  heritage  aAS 
horrified  scholars  and  citizens  around  the  world.  Professor  Amir  Harrak 
of  the  Department  of  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Civilizations  is  waiting 
to  hear  if  manuscripts  detailing  the  early  history  of  Christianity  sur- 
vived. “It  is  a horror.”  he  told  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  April  18,  “It 
means  the  loss  of  early  history  of  Mesopotamia.  To  lose  those  sources 
means  that  we  will  have  no  other  means  to  learn  from  the  ancient 
history  of  humanity.” 

NOT  QUITE  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD,  BUT  ... 

Recently,  with  the  war  in  Iraq,  SARS,  economic  doomsaying  and  one  of 
the  harshest  winters  in  recent  memory,  life  has  seemed  dismal  for  many 
Torontonians.  Professor  Stephane  C6t€  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  told  the  National  Post  April  8 that  these  concerns  are  not 
imaginary  “All  of  these  things  are  certainly  stressors.  The  long-term 
impact  will  be  determined  by  whether  or  not  people  are  able  to  manage 
the  stress  from  all  of  these  things  coming  at  the  same  time." 

Compiled  by  Ianna  Crvcefix 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

This  impact-resistant  notebook 
makes  a powerful  impact. 

iBook 


M8758LL/A 

800MHz,  12.1”  TFT,  128MB,  30GB, 
CD,  FW,  Enet,  56K,  OS  X 

$1515.00 

M9018LL/A 

900MHz,  12.1”  TFT,  128MB,  40GB, 
Combo,  FW,  Enet,  56K,  OS  X 

$1875.00 

M9009LL/A 

900MHz,  14.1”  XGA,  256MB,  40GB, 
Combo,  FW,  Enet,  56K  OS  X 

$2190.00 


TOSHIBA 

Portege  R 1 00  — NEW! 

Only  0.6”  thin  and  weighing  a mere  2.41bs,  the 
Portege  R 1 00  paeks  in  enhancements;  Intel 
Centrino  Technology,  DDR  based  system  memory, 
32MB  DDR  Trident  Graphics  Processing  and  the 
world’s  smallest  mass  marketed  40GB  HD. 
Bundle  this  with  the  included  High  Capacity  Battery 
and  you  have  an  ultra  mobile  productivity  pack  that 
is  ready  to  work  when  you  are. 

Public  Sector  Price  $3261.00 

Satellite  5200-00E  NEW! ! 

The  NEW  5200  is  here.  Now  equipped  with  an 
even  higher-end  graphics  card:  NVIDIA’s 
GeForceFX5600.  Also  new  is  an  enhanced  version 
of  the  already  spectacular  superfine  screen.  C- 
PAD,  Harman  Kardon,  subwoofer.  Fiber  optic 
cable  out,  SD  slot,  DVD  recordable,  and  remote 
control  are  all  still  standard  features. 

Public  Sector  Price  $3309.00 

Satellite  1 130-5QG/2450-5DYNEW!! 
Toshiba’s  two  new  systems  now  both  in  metallic 
blue  casing  and  equipped  with  Celeron  and  P4 
processors  respectively. 

$1701.00/ $2363.00 

Public  Sector  Price 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  shop  ^ 

AuhoflnJfcaJts  www.campuscomputershop.com 

iMec.  iBook  Powerbook.  64  are  registered  tredemarks  of  Appte  Inlemaborel,  used  under  license 
Al  products  are  subject  to  e>«itabiiity  Pnong  <«lid  for  members  of  the  ecedemic  corrmunlly  orly 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Oxtoby  Was  a Leading  Scholar  in 
Comparative  Religion 


PROFESSOR  Emeritus  Willard 
Oxtoby  of  the  study  of 
religion,  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  scholars  in  the  field  of 
comparative  religion,  died  March 
6 of  cancer.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Born  in  Kentfield,  California. 
Oxtoby  received  his  BA  in  1955  at 
Stanford  University,  going  on  to 
do  graduate  work  at  Princeton 
University.  From  1958  to  1960  he 
worked  m Jerusalem  as  a member 
of  a team  of  scholars  translating 
and  interpreting  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  He  completed  his  PhD  in 
1962  and  the  following  year  he 
was  ordained  as  a minister  m the 
Presbyterian  Church  m California. 

Before  joining  Trinity  College  as 
a professor  of  the  study  of  religion 
in  1971,  Oxtoby  taught  at  McGill 
University  from  1960  to  1964, 
leaving  McGill  for  Harvard 
University  where  he  pursued  post- 
doctoral studies  while  holding  a 
teaching  fellowship.  In  1966  he 
accepted  a position  at  Yale 
University  where  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate professor  until  he  took  up  his 
appointment  here.  Five  years  after 
coming  to  U of  T,  Oxtoby  helped 
launch  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Religion  m 1976,  serving  as  its 
founding  director  until  1981. 

An  erudite  scholar  and  prolific 
writer,  Oxtoby’s  numerous  jour- 
nal articles,  conference  papers 
and  invited  lectures  spanned  a 

broad  spectrum  of  topics,  among 

them  Old  Testament  studies. 


theological  method,  Iranian  dual- 
ism, the  idea  of  salvation,  Islam 
and  the  West  and  western  percep- 
tions of  Islam  and  Arabs.  A partic- 
ularly strong  interest  was 
Zoroastrianism,  a religion  that 
was  the  subject  of  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  invited  lectures  and 
for  which  he  wrote  the  entry  in 
the  Cambridge  Dictionary  oj 
Philosophy.  He  also  wrote  several 
entries  for  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  800  for  the  Cadillac 
Modern  Encyclopedia,  among  other 
projects.  But  he  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  two-volume  text- 
book World  Religions:  Western 
Traditions  and  World  Religions: 
Eastern  Traditions  for  which 
he  was  general  editor  and 
contributed  nearly  400  pages  of 
text.  It  has  become  the  standard 

textbook  in  Oanacla  orv  world 

religions  and  is  widely  used  in 


the  United  States. 

Oxtoby’s  professional  activities 
over  his  career  were  many  and 
varied,  including  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Islamic  Research  from 
1984  to  1992.  chair  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  history  of  religions 
of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  from  1985  to 
1988,  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Religion 
from  1984  to  1987  and  president 
from  1990  to  1993.  Outside  the 
university  he  served  as  a member 
of  several  church  bodies  includ- 
ing a national  committee  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  on 
interfaith  dialogue  and  a working 
group  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  on  the  Middle  East. 

An  active  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxtoby  served  as  con- 
vener of  the  college’s  faculty  collo- 
quium from  1987  to  1992  and  in 
1996  he  played  a leading  role  in 
the  design  of  Myth  and  Culture, 
a team-taught  course  m which 
he  gave  lectures  on  ancient 
Near  Eastern  mythology  and  on 
biblical  mythologies  until  his 
retirement  in  1999. 

“A  man  of  warmth,  wit  and 
openness  to  others.  Professor 
Oxtoby  had  many  friends  in 
the  Trinity  community,”  said 
Professor  Derek  Allen,  dean  of 
arts  at  the  college.  “We  were  fond 

ot  Kvtrv.  we  adrtwred  Kim  ar\d  we- 

shall  miss  him  greatly.” 


Hollenberg  an  Outstanding  Clinician, 
Teacher  and  Researcher 


PROFESSOR  Emeritus  Charles 
Hollenberg  of  medicine, 
credited  with  helping  forward 
U of  T's  international  stature  m 
medical  research,  died  April  7 
alter  a long  battle  with  cancer.  He 
was  72 

"Charles  Hollenberg  was  a leg- 
endary figure  in  this  faculty  and  in 
academic  medicine  more  generally,” 
said  Professor  David  Naylor,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  “He  will 
be  remembered  not  only  for  his 
myriad  administrative  and 
organizational  contnbutions  but  as 
someone  who  exemplified  the 
triple-threat  academic  physician; 
superb  clinician,  demanding  but 
mspinng  teacher  and  outstanding 
researcher.” 

Bom  in  Winnipeg,  Hollenberg 
received  his  MD  from  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  1955 
and  completed  postgraduate  train- 
ing m internal  medicine  and 
endocrinology  at  McCill  University 
and  Tufts  University  in  Boston 
before  joining  U ol  T in  1970  as 
chair  of  medicine.  From  1970  to 
1981  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  department’s  research  activity, 
recruited  a large  number  of  clini- 
cian-scientists and  transformed  the 
department  into  one  of  leading 
scientific  investigation.  Dunng  this 
time  he  was  also  physician-in-chief 


at  Toronto  General  Hospital.  From 
1972  to  1993  he  served  as  president 
and  chair  of  the  medical  advisory 
board  for  the  Gairdner  Foundation. 

In  1981  Hollenberg  was 
appointed  the  Charles  H.  Best 
Professor  of  Medical  Research  at 
U of  T;  his  efforts  were  instmmental 
in  the  development  of  the  Banting 
and  Best  Diabetes  Centre.  Ten  years 
later,  he  became  president  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation.  He  also 
helped  found  Cancer  Care  Ontario 
and  served  as  its  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  from  1997  to 
1999. 

“He  was  a very  forceful  person- 
ality — he  was  very  direct  and  he 


was  very  effective.”  said  Professor 
James  Fnesen,  chair  of  the  Banting 
and  Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  “And  even  though  his 
background  was  in  medicine  and 
health  care,  he  had  a very  strong 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
research  and  fundamental  research. 
He  was  always  a champion  ot  that. 
You  knew  that  he  started  from  a 
very  strong  attitude  ot  support  for 
academics  at  the  university,  funda- 
mental research  as  well  as  the 
clinical  part.” 

Use  Erwig,  Hollenberg’s  assistant 
during  his  tenure  as  vice-provost 
(health  sciences),  recalled  a man 
with  a no-nonsense  Type-A  person- 
ality. “Although  he  seemed  to  be  a 
little  brusque  and  direct,  he  got 
things  done.  People  respected  him 
very  much,”  she  said.  “He  was  a 
great  organizer  and  an  excellent 
leader  and  it  was  very  good  for 
Simcoe  Hall  to  have  him  there.” 

Hollenberg  was  named  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada  in 
1991,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  in  1987  and  was  awarded 
many  honorary  degrees  through- 
out his  career,  including  one  from 
U of  T.  In  1999,  Hollenberg 
received  the  Gairdner  Foundation’s 
Wightman  Award  and  was  one  of 
the  2003  inductees  into  the 
Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame. 
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COMMENTARY 


What  a Rush! 

Boston  marathoner  hits  the  wall  . . . and  can’t  wait  to  do  it  again 

By  Althea  Biackburn-Evans 


IT  ALL  CAME  DOWN  TO  ONE  MOMENT  — OR  THREE  HOURS  AND  41  MINUTES,  TO  BE  EXACT 
After  four  long  months  of  training  in  one  of  Toronto’s  lousiest  winters  on  record, 
the  time  had  come  to  face  my  ultimate  challenge:  the  Boston  Marathon. 

“The  Boston”  is  a lifelong  goal  for  many  of  us  crazy  enough  to  run  until  our 
toenails  fall  off.  It  is  the  marathon  of  marathons,  I guess  you’d  say.  Many 
marathoners  refer  to  it  as  “the  hardest  26.2  miles  I’ve  ever  run.”  When  it  was 
all  over,  I would  discover  the  painful  truth  — and  the  feeling  of  unparalleled 
satisfaction  — in  this  statement. 

I started  out  with  confidence.  1 was  aiming  for  a personal  best  of  3:28. 

This  was  a lofty  goal  but  I reasoned  that  training  with  a group  of  Boston- 
bound  keeners  had  perhaps  made  me  a better  runner,  if  only  by 
association. 

I carried  a little  pace  chart  that  indicated  when  1 should  pass 
each  mile  marker  in  order  to  reach  my  goal.  At  first  this  chart 
was  my  bible  — with  each  mile,  I looked  to  it  for  confirma 
tion  that  I was  on  the  right  track  — but  later  on  it  would 
become  my  nemesis. 

For  the  first  few  miles  I took  everything  in,  basking  in 
the  glory  of  the  moment.  The  day  was  clear  and  sunny,  the 
course  was  beautiful  and  the  fan  support  phenomenal. 

Complete  strangers  shouted  my  name  (someone 
had  wisely  suggested  I write  it  on  my  clothing)  and 
offered  words  of  encouragement.  Young  children 
lined  the  sidewalks  waiting  for  a chance  to  give 
willing  runners  a high-five  as  we  ran  past.  I eager- 
ly obliged,  smiling  widely  and  feeling  like  a 
superstar.  This  feeling  would  subside,  along 
with  the  playful  hand  slaps,  at  about  mile  17. 

At  that  point,  the  burning  in  my  legs  began 
to  take  its  toll.  The  rays  of  sun  that  put  a 

spring  in  my  step  at  mile  two  now  beat 

down  on  my  head  relentlessly.  My  throat 
was  dry,  aching  m anticipation  of  each 
water  station. 

By  mile  22  1 was  working  on  sheer  will. 

My  pace  had  slackened  steadily.  A last,  list- 
less glance  at  my  pace  chart  told  me  what  I 
had  begun  to  suspect:  1 was  not  destined  to 


reach  my  goal  time.  I knew  1 had  to  leave  the  chart  behind 
and  focus  on  a new  goal  — finishing. 

As  I watched  the  little  piece  of  paper  drift  to 
the  ground,  I felt  a mix  of  disappointment  and 
relief.  I forged  ahead,  focusing  hard  on 
putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 
The  occasional  blast  of  music  from  a 
spectator’s  portable  stereo  brought  a 
welcome  but  short-lived  rush  of 
energy.  I made  a mental  note  to 
consider  the  Burlington  Rock  ’n  Roll 
Marathon  for  my  next  race. 

At  mile  24  1 experienced  something 
many  runners  talk  about  but  which  I 
had,  until  now,  failed  to  truly  under- 
stand: I hit  the  wall.  My  body  was  a lead 
weight.  The  pain  in  my  legs  had  reached 
a whole  new  level.  The  cheers  from  the 
crowd  — once  a boost  to  my  spirit  — now 
sounded  more  like  taunting.  As  1 rounded 
the  corner  on  the  last  mile  and  realized  that 
the  finish  line  was  still  half  a mile  away,  I nearly 
burst  into  tears.  I was  sure  I would  collapse.  I 
trained  my  eyes  on  the  ground  and  focused  on 
taking  one  step  at  a time. 

When  1 crossed  the  finish  line,  I felt  so  nauseous  and 
utterly  drained  that  I really  couldn’t  savour  the  moment. 
The  medal  around  my  neck  felt  good  but  all  I wanted  to  do 
was  slip  into  the  tub  for  a long,  hot  soak. 

Days  later,  as  my  memory  of  the  pain  began  to  fade,  I started 
to  see  the  whole  experience  in  a new  light.  I finished  the  Boston 
Marathon  — - standing!  I ran  alongside  — or,  more  accurately,  miles 
behind  some  of  the  most  elite  athletes  in  the  world.  What  a rush. 
My  legs  haven  t forgiven  me  yet  but  someday  they  will  — and  maybe  I’ll 
do  it  all  over  again! 

Althea  Blackburn-Evans  is  a senior  communications  officer  and  managing  editor  of  Edge 
magazine  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  International  Relations. 


E-Cube  Barebones  System 

The  E-Gube  is  a base  system  that 
requires  only  memory,  processor, 
keyboard  and  mouse.  The  system 
is  built  around  portability,  as  it’s  one 
of  the  only  systems  around  with  it's 
own  carrying  handle  built  right  in! 

Pentium  4 processors 
Supports  1,4-2.4GH2  (478)  chips, 
Winbond  W83627HF  LPC 
2x  DDR200/26B  SDRAM  up  to  2GB 
S3  ProSavage8  DDR  2D/3D 

- up  to  32MB 

- TV  Encoder 

- TV-Out 

- S-Video/Composile  Inputs 
Built-In  Infrared  port 

Realtek  10/100  Fast  Ethernet 
USB  2.0  interface  (4  ports) 

Built  Sound:  AC'97  v2.2  audio  ports 
ATA/133ATA-6  IDE  interface 

Dimensions: 

Height:  9.5” 

Width:  8.3" 

Length:  12" 


Security 

System 


Intel  P4  2.0  GHz  Processor 
ECS  Mo(heitx}ard 
256MB  DDR  PC2100  Memory 
40Gb  7200  RPM  Hard  drive 
DA/  SurveHlanoe  System 
Mjctpjack  Eyes  Pro  Card 
2 B&WCarnera's 


52x  CD-Rom  Drive 
1 .44  Panasonic  Floppy 
Keyboard  & Mouse 
Case  w/ 300W  PS 
Windows  2000 
1 YearParts& 

3 Y(^rs  Labor  Wbrranly 


NITS  1 6”  LCD  ATI  9700  Pro  A-l-W  RET. 


•Prices  are  subjected  to  change  v 


Adta 

COMPUTER  CENTRE . 
WWW.OTAPC.COM 


326  COLLEGE  ST.  TORONTO  ON  M5T  1S3 
TEL.41 6.922.1 177  FAX.41 6.922. 1603 


If  Your  Body  Aches 


Neck  pain 
Back  pain 
Hip  pain 
Knee  pain 
Ankle  pain 
General  Foot  Pain 
Arch  pain 
Heel  pain 


Could  It  Be  Your  Feet? 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  FOOT  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CAN  LEAD  TO  ADDITIONAL  ACHES  & PAINS 

St®&g4£P? 

(ProfessionaC TamiCy  Tootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS 
Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 

416-214-4697 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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KATHY  BOAKE 


The  festival  of  Lanterns  is  an  Eastern  tradition 
that  celebrates  the  community,  pays  homage  to 
the  past  and  launches  hopes  for  the  future. 


LETTERS 


Ricoh. 

The  current  carrying 
your  business. 


PODIATRIC  MEDICINE 


Specialized  care  for  your  feet 


Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 
Treatment  of  fungal  infections 
Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

Diabetic  foot  care 
Arch  problems 


Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 
Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

Sports  Medicine 
X-ray  on-site 


HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8  • Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 
(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  814-5884 
6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle,  Suite  224 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  preferred  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
University  of  Toronto  since  1997 

For  information  contact  David  Keyes  at 
416.218.8294  or  visit  ricoh.ca 


* V* 


THERE  ARE 
OTHERWOMEN 
AND  OTHERWOMEN 

Having  just  read  through  the 
article  about  Elizabeth  Abbott’s 
book  A History  of  Mistresses  (The 
Other  Woman,  April  21)  with  its 
closing  paragraph  quoting  the 
author  that  "mistresses  tend  to  be 
younger  women,  concerned 
about  their  looks  especially  as 
they  age,  insecure  ...  [and] 
almost  all  of  them  yearn  to  marry 
their  lovers  which  rarely  ever 
happens,”  1 remember  a booklet 
called  Beauties  of  Islam  by  Annie 
Besant  (of  theosophical  fame). 
Among  other  matters,  it  talks 
about  the  "horrible  custom  of 
multi-wives  marriages”  in  Islam 
versus  our  clean-cut  Christian 
tradition  of  “one-guy-one-gal" 
knot-tying. 

While  m the  West  the  kept 
female/mistress  can  be  got  rid  of, 
dumped  whenever  her  lover 
decides  to  do  so.  without 
pension  plan  or  any  other 


compensation  or  provisions 
(which  often  left  only  prostitu- 
tion as  the  only  choice  open  for 
such  unfortunate  women)  in 
Islam  the  equivalent  of  our  mis- 
tress is  simply  the  multi-wives 
union  with  full  legal  status  for 
each  of  the  wives  and  for  her 
children  and  certainly  without 
any  stigma  attached  to  boot. 

Although  1 am  not  trying  to 
put  a plug  in  here  for  the  religion 
of  the  prophet,  things  are  often 
quite  different  then  meets  the  eye 
of  the  infidel  — us!  And  1 might 
as  well  add  that  our  so  famous 
celibacy  means  “the  state  of  not 
being  married”  which  might 
explain  all  the  sex  scandals  m the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
obviously  (by  definition  at  least) 
does  not  demand  of  the  priest- 
hood chastity  as  the  average 
person  might  think. 

Herman  Haller 
Brampton.  Ont 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

May  16  for  May  26 

May  30  for  June  9 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor,  fax: 
416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca. 


NET  NEWS 


Highlighting  IT  Challenges 


By  Audrey  Fong 

Two  CONFERENCES  ON 
information  technology  will 
attempt  to  address  the  numerous 
techno-challenges  faced  by  faculty, 
staff  and  students  at  U of  T. 

The  U of  T Resource  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology  and 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  are  hosting 
The  Nexus  Conference: 

Connecting  Teaching,  Technology 
and  Inclusive  Learning,  May  8 
and  9.  Nexus  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  university  staff, 
faculty  and  students  to  network, 
collaborate,  form  partnerships 
and  examine  pedagogical 

practices  m higher  education. 

Tech_Know_File.03,  to  be  held 
May  13  and  14  at  the  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology, 
was  designed  to  provide  a forum 
for  IT  staff  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  demonstrate  innovative 
computer  system  technologies 
and  disseminate  knowledge  of 
U of  T’s  short-  and  long-term  IT 
strategies.  Tech_Know_File.03 
is  directed  at  IT  staff  responsible 
for  academic  or  administrative 
computing,  business  officers  and 
administrators  who  make  technology 


decisions  as  well  as  faculty 
members  who  are  early  adopters 
of  technologies.  There  will  be 
three  components  to  the  conference: 
presentations  on  innovative  tech- 
nologies; a keynote  address  by 
Provost  Shirley  Neuman 
followed  by  a panel  discussion 
with  senior  management;  and  a 
vendors’  exhibition. 

In  the  contemporary  higher 
education  environment,  faculty 
and  instructors  are  challenged 
with  providing  educational  pro- 
grams for  an  audience  of  learners 
that  is  becoming  increasingly 
diverse  and  larger  in  scale  due  to 
increasing  enrolment.  Therefore, 
it  IS  anticipated  that  more  stu- 
dents will  be  taught  by  fewer  fac- 
ulty in  larger  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  300  to  400  people 
at  U of  T whose  responsibilities 
include,  in  one  way  or  another, 
implementing,  developing  and 
supporting  information  technology 
applications  and  services. 

For  more  information  and  to 
register  online  for  Nexus,  go  to 
WWW.  rcat  .utoronto.ca/nexus. 
For  more  information  on 
Tech_Know_File.03,  go  to 
www.techknowfile.utoronto.ca. 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Pain  Pumps,  SAD  & Marco  Polo 


Poor  pump  design 
increases  patient  risk 

A new  study  led  by  Professor  Kim 
Vicente  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering  shows  that 
patient-controlled  pain  pumps 
that  aren’t  designed  to  take 
human  interaction  into  account 
pose  a serious  threat  to  patient 
safety. 

The  researchers  multiplied  the 
number  of  reported  deaths  con- 
nected to  pain  pump  use  — 
between  five  and  eight,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  — by  a “general 
medical  under-reporting  factor,” 
as  identified  by  previous 
researchers.  “Roughly  for  every 
one  death  you  hear  about,  in  gen- 
eral, there  are  between  13  and  83 
that  you  don’t  hear  about,”  he 

said.  “By  tKese  estimates.  tKe 

number  of  deaths  from  program- 
ming errors  with  this  pump  could 
be  as  high  as  667.” 

In  the  April  issue  of  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Anesthesia, 
Vicente  and  colleagues  argue  that 
the  health  system  needs  to  keep 
better  track  of  problems  that 
occur  with  medical  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  the  pain  pump, 
researchers  recount  one  case  that 
was  reported.  In  2000,  a 19-year- 
old  woman  underwent  a caesar- 
ean section  to  deliver  a healthy 
infant.  To  control  post-operative 
discomfort,  the  mother  was  given 
a patient-controlled  analgesic 
(PCA)  pump.  PCA  pumps  inject 
morphine  or  other  analgesics  into 
patients  via  a pre-set  program. 
Nearly  eight  hours  later,  the 
patient  was  dead  from  an  over- 
dose of  morphine  due  to  a pro- 
gramming error  on  the  machine. 

The  pump  used  in  this  case, 
one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
pain  pumps  in  North  America, 
has  also  been  involved  in  the  care 
of  up  to  seven  more  patients  who 
died,  say  the  researchers.  The 
problem,  Vicente  said,  stems  from 
the  pump’s  design,  which  makes  it 
prone  to  human  error  when  it  is 
being  programmed. 

Janet  Wong 

Fall,  winter  affect 
investment  decisions 

People  who  suffer  from  the 
“winter  blues”  stick  to  safer 
investments  in  the  fall  but  take 
bigger  risks  with  their  money  in 
the  winter,  researchers  find. 

“"We’ve  uncovered  a very  large 
economically  and  statistically 


significant  seasonal  pattern  in 
stock  markets  that  hasn’t  been 
recognized  until  now,”  said  busi- 
ness professor  Lisa  Kramer,  who 
co-authored  the  study  Winter 
Blues:  A SAD  Stock  Market  Cycle, 
published  in  the  March  issue  of 
American  Economic  Review. 

Kramer,  along  with  co-authors 
Mark  Kamstra  of  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
Maurice  Levi  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  examined  the 
role  of  seasonal  depression, 
known  as  seasonal  affective  disor- 
der (SAD),  and  stock  market 
behaviour.  Those  suffering  from 
SAD  experience  varying  degrees 
of  depression  due  to  reduced  lev- 
els of  daylight.  About  15  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population  suffers 
from  the  disorder  to  some  degree. 

By  examining  data  from  nine 
Stock  markets  worldwide,  the 
researchers  found  people  affected 
by  seasonal  depression  are  more 
risk-averse  when  days  are  shorter 
in  the  fall.  When  days  start  to 
lengthen  in  the  winter,  people  are 
more  willing  to  take  risks.  Their 
investment  behaviour,  in  turn, 
has  a negative  effect  on  stock  mar- 
kets in  the  autumn  but  a positive 
one  during  the  winter. 

The  researchers  also  discovered 
this  seasonal  stock  market  fluctu- 
ation is  consistent  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  where  seasons  are 
reversed.  Fluctuations  are  also 
more  pronounced  in  countnes  at 
higher  latitudes  than  in  those  near 
the  equator. 

Sue  Toye 

Alcohol  not  always 
linked  to  risky  choices 

A common  assumption  that  alco- 
hol intoxication  always  causes 
people  to  make  risky  decisions 
may  not  be  correct,  says,  a U of  T 
researcher. 

In  a study  examining  intoxi- 
cation and  decision-making, 
Catherine  Ortner  found  alcohol 
does  not  inevitably  lead  to  impul- 
sive choices  but  may,  in  fact,  lead 
some  people  to  be  more  cautious 
under  certain  conditions.  “This 
finding  is  promising  because  it 
suggests  there  may  be  a way  that 
we  can  go  in  to  minimize  the 
negative  impacts  of  alcohol  by 
helping  people  make  better 
decisions,”  said  Ortner,  a PhD 
candidate  in  psychology  and  lead 
author  of  a study  in  the  March- 
April  issue  of  the  journal  Alcohol 
and  Alcoholism. 


Ortner,  who  conducted  the 
research  while  a master’s  student 
at  Queen’s  University,  and  her 
colleagues  divided  male  under- 
graduates into  three  groups; 
sober,  intoxicated  and  a control 
group  (which  received  drinks 
flavoured  with  alcohol  but  not 
enough  to  intoxicate).  The  partic- 
ipants completed  a task  that 
offered  a chance  at  receiving  a 
financial  reward  at  the  end  of  the 
session  or  a larger  sum  later.  The 
study  tested  the  theory  that  intox- 
ication leads  directly  to  cognitive 
impulsivity,  defined  as  favouring 
immediate  rewards  over  larger, 
delayed  rewards,  Ortner  said. 

Surprisingly,  the  students  who 
had  no  alcohol  made  more  impul- 
sive choices  than  their  intoxicated 
counterparts.  However,  Ortner 
said,  further  study  is  needed  to 
more  dearly  determine  how 
alcohol  affects  decision-making 
processes. 

“It  is  difficult  to  extrapolate 
these  findings  to  real-life  situa- 
tions where  decisions  are  more 
complex  with  multiple  influences 
and  possible  outcomes,”  she  said. 
“However,  1 believe  findings  from 
studies  like  this  have  important 
implications  for  how  we  deal  with 
intoxicated  individuals.” 

Jessica  Whiteside 

U ofT  team  designs 

new  twist  in  software 

U of  T researchers  have  created 
software  that  will  enable  users  to 
twist,  bend,  push  and  pull  shapes 
in  two  and  three  dimensions. 

“Our  work  represents  a com- 
pletely different  way  of  interacting 
with  computers,”  said  Professor 
Ravin  Balakrishnan  of  computer 


science  who  led  the  research.  “It 
moves  away  from  the  'one-size- 
fits-all’  keyboard  and  mouse 
paradigm  to  more  specialized 
tools  for  specialized  tasks.” 

The  team’s  software  allows 
users  to  create  virtual  shapes  on  a 
computer  screen  by  manipulating 
a flexible  tool  called  ShapeTape  in 
tandem  with  a foot  pedal. 
ShapeTape,  which  looks  like  a 
long  rubber  ribbon,  has  a spring 
steel  core  and  is  embedded  with 
fibre  optic  sensors.  The  tape, 
which  is  physically  held  in  both 
hands,  can  be  twisted  and  bent  to 
change  sizes  and  shapes  on 
screen.  It  can  also  locate  shapes  in 
three  dimensions.  “"We’re  able  to 
do  more  things  in  the  virtual 
world,”  said  Balakrishnan,  “while 
still  maintaining  a connection  to 
the  physical  world.” 

Balakrishnan  said  the 
ShapeTape  software  could  be  used 
to  design  and  refine  technical 
drawings  of  virtually  any  product, 
including  computers  and  cars. 
The  research  appears  in  the 
Association  of  Computing 
Machinery’s  Computer-Human 
Interaction  Letters,  "Volume  5, 
Issue  1. 

Nicolle  Wahl 

Marco  Polo  films 
reveal  how  West 
perceived  East 

There  have  been  at  least  20  show 
biz  attempts  to  portray  the  amaz- 
ing life  of  Marco  Polo,  ranging 
from  musicals  to  romance  epics 
and  even  pornography  — and 
most  have  been  complete  falsifica- 
tions of  the  renowned  explorer’s 
life  and  travels. 

But  that  has  not  stopped 


Professor  Amilcare  lannucci  of  the 
Humanities  Centre  and  his  col- 
leagues from  being  fascinated  by 
these  mostly  dismal  projects.  “I’m 
interested  in  what  comes  out  of 
the  popular  cinema’s  engagement 
with  Marco  Polo’s  Travels  which 
he  dictated  to  a fellow  prisoner 
while  both  were  in  prison  during 
the  late  13th-century  war  between 
Venice  and  Genoa,”  lannucci  said. 
“These  films  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  how  the  East 
or  ‘the  other’  has  been  perceived 
by  the  "West,  so  all  of  these  falsifi- 
cations of  fact  are  part  of  the 
research.” 

The  first  major  full-length  film 
on  Polo  was  released  in  1938  and 
since  then  the  genres  used  to 
depict  him  have  included  numer- 
ous romance/adventures,  a kung 
fu-based  movie,  a children’s  film, 
several  documentaries,  a couple 
of  mini-series,  a musical  and  a 
pornographic  version. 

“Few  of  these  projects  have 
made  any  real  attempts  at  validity 
when  it  comes  to  historical  fact,” 
lannucci  said,  “but  through  these 
films  one  can  study  how  texts 
can  be  appropriated  and  manipu- 
lated and,  more  specifically,  those 
issues  relating  to  cultural 
stereotyping  and  western 
misrepresentations  of  the  East.” 

This  research,  part  of  a much 
larger  project  on  Marco  Polo  and 
the  encounter  of  East  and  West, 
which  involved  several  students 
and  included  a major  interna- 
tional conference,  was  partially 
funded  by  grants  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  the 
Connaught  Foundation. 

Michah  Rynor 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartnnents  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need;  walkout  to  sundeck, 
appliances,  linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking, 
laundry.  1 0 minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com:  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term,  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher,  linens, 
dishes,  cable  television.  Private  building, 
24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exercise  room, 
saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-928- 
3489;  info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Moving  To  Toronto?  Settle  in  Toronto 
Relocation  Services  helps  relieve  your 
stress.  Free  quotes.  Personal  service.  Home- 
finding, schooling,  childcare,  orientation 
tours.  Plus  our  Toronto  Newcomer's  Guide 
included  with  packages.  416-481-2764; 
www.settleintoronto.com:  info@settle 

intoronto.com 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

South  Riverdale  (Pape/Dundas). 

Lovely  2-bedroom  apartment,  two  floors  in 
house,  private  deck,  central  A/C,  1 Vi  baths, 
sunny  apartment,  steps  to  Gerrard  Square, 
sublet  July  1 to  Oct.  1 5 with  option  to  take 
over  lease,  $1,325  inclusive.  41 6-978-701 6. 

Prime  Riverdale,  Victor  Avenue.  Lovely, 
sunny,  renovated,  tastefully  furnished  fam- 
ily home,  great  neighbourhood,  4 bedrooms, 
eat-in  kitchen,  office,  2 Vr  baths,  parking, 
garden.  Great  access  to  downtown  via  TTC. 
All  major  appliances,  satellite.  $2,500  a 
month  -I-  utilities.  Available  July  1.  Call 
Heather  Smith  at  416-466-9069  or 
hsmith@business.queensu.ca 

Forest  Hill.  Spacious  furnished  4-bedroom 
home.  Large  kitchen,  large  family  room, 
two  full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air. 
Excellent  schools,  garden,  garage,  steps  to 
TTC.  Available  immediately.  416-783-2239. 
Very  reasonable,  sfisher373@aol.com 

Lovely  fully  furnished  modern 
beachfront  home  on  quiet  cul  de  sac  in 
the  east  end  of  Toronto.  Three-storey,  semi- 
detached, 4 bedrooms,  2 Vi  bathrooms, 
living  room,  dining  room,  family  room.  3 
decks,  backyard,  overlooking  park  and 
lake.  Walk  to  stores,  cinema  and  excellent 
schools.  Twenty  minutes  from  downtown 
Toronto.  $3,500  month,  housekeeping 
included.  Utilities  extra.  Summer  2003  to 
summer  2004.  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Harbord  and  Bathurst.  Large  furnished 
Victorian  4-bedroom  home,  master  ensuite, 
large  kitchen,  study,  two  decks,  fireplace, 
dishes  and  linens.  Non-smokers,  long/short, 
$3, 500/month  utilities  included.  Flexible 
dates.  416-588-0560. 

College  8i  Spadina.  Beautiful  spacious 
live/work  loft  (1,350  sq.  ft.),  oak  floors,  10' 
ceilings,  skylights,  fireplace,  central  A/C, 
sundeck,  intercom  security.  $2,195.  598- 
2811,  ext.  26. 

Yonge/Finch.  2 -i-  bedroom,  nicely  fur- 
nished house,  prime  location,  near  subway, 
other  amenities.  Garden,  5 appliances, /VC, 
2-car  drive,  suit  academic  couple. 
$l,200/month  -i-  utilities,  available  July  15. 
416-226-9616/416-597-1440,  ext.  6906. 


Avenue  Road  & Dupont.  Newly  reno- 
vated bachelor  and  1 -bedroom  apartments 
in  low-rise,  some  apartments  with  bal- 
conies. Laundry  facilities,  TTC  at  your  door, 
walk  to  Yonge  subway  line,  close  to  U of  T, 
from  $725  plus  hydro.  Please  call  416- 
923-1 1 27.  www.summerhillproperties.com 

Yonge/Lawrence.  House,  whole/part,  fur- 
nished/unfurnished. 3 bedrooms,  living,  din- 
ing, eat-in  kitchen,  family  room,  4 baths,  2 
fireplaces,  garage.  Near  bus/subway.  Price 
depends  on  what  is  required.  Utilities 
extra.  September/October  to  April/May 
(flexible).  416-487-0100. 

Avenue  Road/Lawrence.  Gracious  exec- 
utive north  Toronto  home,  furnished 
detached,  attractive  country-like  street,  3 
bedrooms,  2 'h  baths,  central  air/vac,  alarm, 
fireplace,  nanny’s  apartment.  Excellent 
schools.  September,  1 year.  No  pets,  no 
smoking.  $3,000  -v  utilities.  416-781-3727. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  Gorgeous  renovated  3- 
bedroom,  main  floor  in  quiet  upscale 
duplex.  Large  formal  rooms,  french  doors, 
wainscotting,  high  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  fireplace,  laundry,  /VC,  alarm,  porch, 
parking.  Steps  to  24-hour  TTC,  shops,  parks 
-H-t-l  Non-smoking.  $1,600  month.  416- 
658-5051. 

Executive  condo  for  rent.  2-bedroom, 
partly  furnished.  736  Bay  St.  Gym,  sauna, 
pool.  Washer,  dryer  and  all  utilities  included. 
$2,1 00/month.  Available  June  24.  Contact 
Vin;  day,  519-587-4541,  ext.  5266;  evening, 
519-752-3774. 

Bay  & Dundas.  Executive  one-bedroom 
suite,  Minto  Plaza,  20th  floor,  balcony,  fab- 
ulous city  view,  superb  recreation  facilities. 
Indoor  pool,  parking,  utilities  included, 
cable  extra.  $1, 700/month.  416-595-0026. 

Forest  Hill  area.  Elegantly  furnished  2- 
bedroom  2nd-floor  duplex,  quiet  adult 
building,  on  TTC  line  to  U of  T,  minutes  from 
subway.  No  pets,  no  smoking,  $2,850  a 
month,  includes  utilities,  TV.  41 6-485-4283; 
hugh.lambe@primus.ca 

Minutes  to  downtown  and  U of  T. 

Beautiful,  bright,  spacious,  newly  renovated 
duplex  with  2 floors,  high  ceilings,  big 
rooms,  large  deck,  near  TTC. 
$1, 500/month.  416-537-7708. 

High  Park:  July  to  December  2003. 

Large,  light,  furnished  family  home:  living 
room,  dining  room,  eat-in  kitchen,  4 bed- 
rooms, 2 'h  bathrooms,  laundry,  hardwood 
floors,  big  garden,  garage,  biweekly  clean- 
ing available.  No  smoking.  Great  for  kids. 
Easy  TTC.  $2,500  a month  inclusive,  416- 
539-0627,  alexp@rom.on.ca 

Broadview/Mortimer.  Furnished  family 
home.  3 -i-  1 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  laundry  room,  all  appliances, 
underground  garage,  backyard.  Close  to 
TTC,  restaurants,  daycare,  primary  and 
high  school.  15  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  Photos  available.  $2, 200/month 
plus  utilities.  905-309-7167,  ltsiani@health. 
pec.brocku.ca  or  Theos.Tsakiridis@HRCC. 
ON.CA 

Annex,  Madison  Avenue.  Bachelor, 
hardwood  floors,  10-ft.  ceilings,  kitchen 
with  door  to  balcony.  Laundry,  back  gar- 
den, no  smokers,  quiet  allergy  friendly 
house,  $850  inclusive,  pager  416-442- 
0808. 

Central  Toronto.  Luxury  two-bedroom 
apartment  on  two  floors,  five  appliances, 
fireplace,  large  deck,  steps  to  shops, 
restaurants  and  subway.  $1,800  a month 
for  two  to  three  months.  Tel.  416-461- 
9133. 

Bathurst  near  St.  Clair.  May  and/or 
June  or  July,  August,  September.  Bright, 
convenient,  attractively  furnished  one-bed- 
room  apartment.  Bus  at  door.  Parking,  util- 
ities included.  $1,300  month.  416-783- 
3840. 


Chaplin  Estates.  Attractive,  fully  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  home  with  /VC,  parking: 
close  to  shops,  schools,  transit:  available 
September  2003  to  May  2004:  no  smokers 
or  pets:  references  required:  $2, 400/month 
inclusive.  416-481-2885. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities, 
maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

Coxwell  and  Danforth.  Big  1 -bedroom 
on  the  main  floor  of  a triplex  house.  2- 
minute  walk  from  the  subway.  Living  room 
(13.35'  X 14.99’),  fireplace.  Bedroom 
(11.97'  X 8.89),  closet.  Kitchen  (13.78'  x 
9.38'),  breakfast  room  -i-  walkout  to  large 
deck.  Bathroom,  big  bathtub.  Rent  $950  a 
month.  If  needed,  a parking  spot  is  avail- 
able with  the  apartment  ($50  a month). 
Available  mid-May.  647-287-1705. 

Bloor/Ossington.  Spacious,  lovely,  1- 
bedroom  apartment  on  the  main  floor  of  a 
house,  steps  to  subway,  separate  entrance, 
close  to  all  amenities,  available  June  1. 
$850  per  month.  Please  call  Steve  at  416- 
532-1328. 

Riverdale.  Lovely  3-bedroom  Victorian 
house  (attic  loft  bedroom  & skylight)  avail- 
able July  1,  2003.  Parking,  TTC,  grocery, 
laundry,  dishwasher.  Minutes  to  down- 
town. Minimum  1-year  commitment.  No 
smoking/pets.  $2, 000/month  + utilities. 

41 6-728-0785.  caleb.reynolds@moneris. 
com 

September  2003  to  August  2004. 

Beautiful,  fully  furnished  Victorian  duplex 
on  2 floors.  2 bedrooms  or  1 bedroom  + 
Study.  Lots  of  trees,  skylight,  2 decks,  laun- 
dry. In  Little  Italy,  1 5 minutes  streetcar  or 
30-minute  walk  to  campus.  Non-smokers. 
$1,500  plus  utilities.  416-534-6876, 
andre.kukla@utoronto.ca 

Spadina  Circle.  Academic/professional 
live  -H  practice:  1 -bedroom  basement 
apartment  + attached  office  (800-h240  sq. 
ft.);  single,  non-smoker;  new,  quality-con- 
structed, high  ceiling,  dry,  bright;  Victorian, 
elegant  professional  building;  security, 
parking,  private  entrance.  R.  Gorman,  416- 
964-8713. 

Yonge/College.  1 -bedroom  apartment, 
large  living  room,  gym,  sauna,  24-hour 
security,  laundry  facilities  same  floor,  /VC, 

1 0 minutes  from  campus.  Indoor  access  to 
subway,  utilities  included  $1,604  (nego- 
tiable). May  1.  416-726-2606.  wongyu@ 
ecf.utoronto.ca 

Broadview/Danforth  (Riverdale).  2- 

bedroom  apartment,  2nd  & 3rd  floors.  5 
new  appliances,  eat-in  kitchen,  3rd-floor 
walkout  deck  with  view  of  Toronto.  Off- 
street  parking  is  available.  10-minute  walk 
to  Chester  subway.  Non-smoking,  no  pets. 
$1, 600/month  including  utilities  except 
cable.  416-778-6110;  fhr55@canoemail. 
com 

Dupont/Davenport.  June  1,  house  with 
2 apartments  — 2 combinations,  1 x 3 @ 
$2,000  or  1 X 1 bedroom  @ $1,200,  both 
with  kitchen  + living  room  extra,  roof 
deck,  parking,  laundry,  storage,  TTC  at 
door,  lease,  utilities  extra.  Dave,  416-544- 
9100,  ext.  3235. 

Queen  West/Bathurst/Trinity  Bell- 
woods.  Beautiful  1 -bedroom,  main  floor, 
hardwood,  laundry,  separate  entrance. 
Quiet  street,  small  yard,  gas  stove,  central 
vac.  Eat-in  kitchen,  permit  parking,  no 
pets/smokers.  July  1.  $1,150  -t-.  416-832- 
9646. 

For  rent,  January  to  June  2004.  Fully 
furnished,  charming  downtown  3-bedroom 


Toronto  house,  5-minute  walk  from 
Davisville  subway  station.  $2,500  Cdn  per 
month.  Phone  416-481-6904;  e-mail 
derekc@yorku.ca 

Bloor  and  Spadina,  on  Willcocks 
Street.  Steps  to  U of  T,  furnished  2- 
bedroom  upper  flat,  2 porches,  all 
utilities  included,  $1,550  per  month. 
jorgen_ostlund@hotmail.com  or  858-488- 
7722. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

House,  2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in 
basement,  2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  25  minutes  ride  to  U of 
T and  teaching  hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to 
stores,  schools,  churches,  library,  sports 
facilities.  $1,800  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Available  June  1,  2003.  Phone  416- 
239-0115,  fax  416-239-8000.  E-mail 
donhoffer-heim@sympatico.ca 

Art  Deco  furnished  condo.  Hardwood, 

1 very  large  bedroom,  new  kitchen  with 
dishwasher,  A/C,  natural  light,  excellent 
storage,  stylish  furnishings.  Near  U of  T, 
downtown.  $1, 450/month  -r;  available 
August  1;  contact:  celiacha@uvic.ca;  250- 
382-2338. 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Chic,  large  5-bed- 
room (could  be  6-bedroom)  house  for  rent. 
Three  floors,  each  floor  has  its  own  full 
bath.  Central  air  conditioning,  2 decks, 
laundry,  close  to  U of  T and  TTC,  too  much 
to  mention,  must  see.  $3,600  plus  utilities. 
416-539-9628.  E-mail:  sarlatproperties® 
target-research.com 

High  Park.  Beautifully  renovated  4-bed- 
room, bright,  open  concept,  hardwood 
floors,  gas  fireplace,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, walkout  to  deck.  Close  to  U of  T, 
steps  to  Highpark,  TTC  and  downtown, 
must  see.  $1,995  plus,  416-539-9628. 
E-mail:  sarlatproperties@target-research. 
com 

Short-term/summer  rental.  Furnished 
home  available.  Central  Metro  area, 
Oakwood/St.  Clair.  Beautifully  furnished, 
spacious,  sunny  family  home,  3-i-  bed- 
rooms, 3 full  baths,  den,  study.  All  ameni- 
ties. Deck.  Two-car  parking.  Near  TTC, 
shopping.  Non-smokers.  No  pets,  please. 
References.  Available  June  15.  416-652- 
3888  or  richard.marshall@utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair  8i  Dufferin.  Detached  2-storey, 
3-bedroom,  private  drive,  CAC,  4 appli- 
ances, suit  3-4  or  family.  $1,600  -t-  utilities. 
Large  basement,  own  bath/kitchen,  entry. 
Suits  1 or  2.  $750  + utilities.  Available  May 
1.416-486-8356. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Large,  sunny, 
comfortable,  furnished  3-storey  house  in 
trendy,  convenient,  quiet  Riverdale.  Has 
character,  parking,  decks,  washer/dryer, 
CAC,  TTC,  telephone/Internet.  Flexible, 
about  August  to  May.  $1,700  inclusive, 
416-466-9945;  pbartl@hotmail.com 

Annex/Yorkville.  Beautiful,  spacious  1- 
bedroom.  Prime  location:  St. 

George/Lowther.  Ideal  for  visiting  profes- 
sor, couple.  Steps  to  university,  subway. 
Renovated,  immaculate.  Floor  to  ceiling 
windows,  A/C,  hardwood  floors. 
Cantilevered  balcony  with  panoramic 
views.  Storage  locker,  sauna,  exercise 
room.  $1, 875/month  includes  under- 
ground parking,  utilities,  cable.  Available 
July  1.  Contact:  416-962-8938; 

cecil.hahn@utoronto.ca 

Avenue  Road  & Dupont.  Furnished 
duplex:  spacious  2-level,  2-bedroom  upper; 
bath  -I-  powder  room;  6 appliances  (ensuite 
washer/dryer);  walkout  to  deck  & balcony. 
$2,200  a month  includes  cable,  CAC,  park- 
ing, cleaning  & utilities.  416-924-8872  or 
marybill@sympatico.ca 

Casa  Loma.  New  kitchen  and  hardwood 
floors,  huge  living  room,  separate  dining 
room,  fireplace,  2 bedrooms,  5 appliances 
including  dishwasher.  Walk  to  subway  and 
U of  T.  No  pets/smokers  $1 ,950. 41 6-925-4377. 


http://www.SABBATICALHOMES.CO 

M provides  an  online  directory  of  sabbati- 
cal home  listings  to  academics  worldwide. 
Find  or  post  home-exchanges  and  rentals. 
Post  a home-wanted  ad.  At  least  60 
Toronto-related  listings  this  week. 

Sahhatical  in  Toronto  August  2003 
to  June  2004.  Be  prepared  to  fall  in  love 
with  this  unique  space!  Fully  furnished, 
bright  skylit  top  duplex  in  quiet,  estab- 
lished Beach  neighbourhood.  Airy,  with 
decks  from  brand  new  kitchen  and  master 
bedroom:  luxurious  bathroom,  second 
bath,  laundry,  guest  bedroom  and  office. 
Parking.  Ten  minutes  from  downtown. 
From  large  private  yard,  walk  to  shopping, 
boardwalk,  bike  paths,  pool  and  beaches. 
$2,250/month  Cdn  plus  utilities.  Contact 
jean-paul.ginestier@uwc.net  or  call  1-416 
465-6395  or  +47-5773  7093. 

Bay  Street  condos  for  rent.  2-bed- 
room -h  den  with  parking,  locker,  fabulous 
view,  $2,350  a month  + hydro.  Also  1 -bed- 
room,  no  parking,  $1, 450/month  -i-  hydro. 
Great  building,  superb  facilities,  across 
from  St.  Mike's.  Call  Marlene  Auspitz,  Sales 
Rep.,  Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services, 
Ltd.  416-921-1112  or  shantoo@sympati- 
co.ca 

Summer  rental,  June  IS  to  July  31. 

$1,500  inclusive.  Very  cute  1 -bedroom 
house  (plus  den),  deck,  yard,  parking,  laun- 
dry, cat.  Near  U of  T (Major  and  Ulster). 
Perfect  for  students,  academics  or  summer 
guests.  416-929-0478. 

Spadina/St.  Clair.  Bright,  sunny,  recently 
renovated  2-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment. Private  entrance.  New 
broadloom/ceramic  tiles.  A/C.  Laundry, 
dishwasher.  Near  subway,  U of  T parks, 
shopping.  Cable,  utilities  included.  $1,380. 
647-272-5285.  sgelgor@aol.com 

Commutinu?  Need  a place  to  stav 
during  the  week?  Short  or  long-term? 

Clean  condo  to  share.  2-bedroom,  2 bath- 
rooms, close  to  amenities  & TTC,  located  at 
Broadview  & Danforth.  Balcony,  pool, 
sauna,  exercise  room,  etc.  $600  nego- 
tiable. Parking  can  be  arranged.  416-974- 
4545. 

Yonge/College.  Spacious,  large  renovat- 
ed Victorian  home,  9-ft.  ceilings.  Steps  to 
Yonge  Street.  3 stories,  4 bedrooms,  2 'h 
bathrooms,  living  room,  den,  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  washer,  dryer,  and  deck, 
$2,700.  Available  July  1. 416-925-8063. 

College/Crawford.  July/August.  1 bed- 
room, fully  furnished,  close  to  cafH  shops, 
park,  tennis,  pool,  walking  distance  to 
U of  T,  $1,600  includes  cleaning  service. 
Pictures  available  alrharrison@yahoo.ca; 
416-536-8596. 

Large  gracious  Chaplin  Estates. 

Lower  and  upper  duplexes.  Formal  living 
and  dining  room,  high  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  stained  and  leaded  glass,  covered 
deck,  parking  for  one.  Suitable  for  non- 
smoking professional  couple.  Donna,  416- 
480-1299. 

Riverdale  area.  Fully  renovated,  semi- 
detached house.  4 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
6 appliances,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
central  air,  security  system,  garage,  deck 
and  garden.  Easy  access  to  TTC,  good 
schools,  shopping,  parks  and  a library.  No 
smokers  or  animals.  Available  August  1, 
2003.  $ 1 ,900  plus  utilities.  Phone  41 6-462- 
9224. 


Shared 


Furnished  room  in  shared  4-bedroom 

Victorian  house.  Laundry,  cable, 
garden/deck.  Street  parking,  close  to  TTC  & 
shops.  Palmerston  Ave.  $675  inclusive. 
Available  June  1.  Female  non-smoker  pre- 
ferred. 416-532-6299. 

Prime  location  available  May  1, 2003. 

Room  in  shared  apartment  (950  sq.  ft.)  at 
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Bay/Bloor.  Utilities  included  (heat,  hydro, 
etc.  minus  cable,  phone,  Internet).  New 
exercise  room,  sauna,  etc.  Walking  dis- 
tance to  three  of  everything! I!  U of  T,  sub- 
ways, museums,  shopping,  etc.  Non-smok- 
er please.  Call  Antoni,  416-822-1387. 

Seeking  responsible  non-smoker  to 
share  professor's  home.  May  1 to 

August  20.  Close  to  campus  and 
Kensington  Market.  House-sitting,  maybe 
dog  care  during  owner's  occasional 
absences.  Large  furnished  bedroom, 
laundry.  $550/month.  416-920-8645, 
mwinsor@chass.utoronto.ca 


Rentals  Required 

The  Annex.  Australian  law  professor, 
travelling  with  her  son,  seeks  furnished  3- 
bedroom  apartment  or  small  house  for 
sabbatical  rental  August  18  to  November 
2003.  Contact  l.basser@latrobe.edu.au 
-(■613  98858608. 


Exchanges 

Mature  female  social  worker  attend- 
ing Teacher's  College  (August  2003  to 
September  2004)  seeks  reduced  or  free 
rent  in  exchange  for  work  such  as  hous- 
esitting, petsitting,  property  management, 
senior/child  or  special  needs  care.  Leave 
message  for  Lynn,  519-747-4144. 

Apartment  exchange  sought  NYC- 
Toronto.  Looking  to  swap  my  studio 
apartment  in  Manhattan's  East  Village  for 
academic  year  September  2003  to  July 
2004.  Great  location  in  safe,  clean,  and 
quiet  building.  Please  contact  cartusiana 
@yahoo.com 

Bed  &c  Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Roberts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic  cou- 
ple. http://www.BAndNoB.com  or  73231 .16® 
compuserve.com 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560; 
e-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Beautiful  Muskoka  cottage  for  rent 

near  Gravenhurst.  1 ^4  hours  from  Toronto. 
3 bedrooms,  sandy  beach,  sunroom,  out- 
side deck.  Large,  modern,  great  views. 
Ideal  for  all  seasons.  Excellent  road  access, 
yet  wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 

Summer  rental.  Gorgeous,  1 'h  bath- 
rooms, lakefront  chalet  in  the  Laurentians 
(Lac  Superieur)  facing  mountains 
(Tremblant)  and  minutes  from  provincial 
park;  all  equipped  including  canoe,  paddle 
boat.  Non-smokers.  Available  July,  August. 
Tel:  416-485-5820. 

Niagara-On-The-Lake  historic  Queenston. 

Restored,  spotless  3-bedroom  furnished 
house,  no  pets,  no  smoking.  Very  private, 
gardens,  patio,  near  vineyards,  river,  Shaw, 
Brock  U,  Lewiston  and  Falls.  July  and 
August,  $900/week.  416-529-0658. 

Haliburton.  Outstanding  Scandinavian 
design  3-bedroom.  Dishwasher.  Private. 
Canoe.  Large  deck.  No  beach.  No  pets.  No 
smoking.  Excellent  fishing.  August  9 to  23. 
$1,000  per  week.  Minimum  two  weeks. 
416-929-3704. 


Properties  for  Sale  or 
Lease 


Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease  or  sale.  Furnishings 
included,  750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling, 
air  conditioning,  gas  fireplace,  pine  floors, 
skylights.  Suitable  for  single  professional 
or  couple,  available  immediately.  416-399- 
7004. 


Overseas 


Provence,  south  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  May, 
August  and  from  October  2003.  From 
$1, 200/month  inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at 
416-588-2580,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Web 
site;  www.geocities.com/bsavan 

Lovely  family  house  (four  bed- 
rooms) in  Lewes,  a historic  county  town 
in  South  Downs  countryside.  Minutes  by 
train  to  University  of  Sussex  and  Brighton, 
one  hour  to  London.  Available  mid-July  to 
August  31.  $2,500/month.  s.h.l.thomas® 
sussex.ac.uk 

September  2003  to  August  2004, 
Paris  (Latin  Quarter).  Attractive  fur- 
nished 1 -bedroom  apartment,  living  room, 
study,  five-minute  walk  to  Sorbonne  and 
University  of  Paris  VII,  Jussieu.  Fully- 
equipped  modern  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
$2,200  (Canadian)  per  month,  plus 
utilities.  Tel:  416-924-6057. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 

Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 


Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  Bloor  St.  W.,  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities.  Female/male 
registered  therapists  (RMTs).  Direct  insur- 
ance billing  available  for  U of  T staff.  416- 
929-6958. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE  SERVICES. 

Acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Swedish  massage, 
reflexology,  nutrition  consultation,  hyp- 
notherapy. 80  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite 
1100.  Tel:  416-929-6958  www.pacific 
wellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 

psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples,  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  176  St.  George 
St.,  Tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Oren  Gozlan,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis  for  adults.  Depression, 
anxiety,  relationship  issues,  gender  and 


sexual  orientation,  disability  and  other 
mental  health  needs.  Evening  and  week- 
end hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  300  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West.  416-934-0844  orengo- 
zlan@yahoo.ca 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English;  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days,  in  class, 
online  or  by  correspondence.  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar.  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  infopack.  1-888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

Fellowship  furniture-free  service. 

Need  furniture  during  your  fellowship?  We 
have  a list  of  Fellows  who  need  to  sell  their 
furniture?  Need  to  sell  furniture?  Add 
your  name  to  our  Sellers  Database! 
furniture@settleintoronto.com  www. 
settleintoronto.com 

Multi-disciplined  researcher  avail- 
able to  assist  you  with  your  research 
efforts.  Qualifications  include  two  master's 


degrees  (industrial  engineering,  sociology) 
separated  by  25  years  of  applied  research. 
Both  full-/part-time  research  considered. 
Contact  david.crouse@utoronto.ca;  905- 
849-7899. 

FEMALE  DON  NEEDED.  Mature,  respon- 
sible, some  maintenance  skills.  Live-in, 
oversee  chores,  moves,  enforce  house  rules 
(no  alcohol/smoking).  5tart:  5eptember 
2003,  $75/month  + free  furnished  bed- 
room in  luxurious  furnished  house.  E-mail 
resume;  baysmithproperties@hotmail.com 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-759-7572  (after  6 
p.m.)  or  416-486-3778  (to  leave  a 
message). 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays.  For 
information  or  to  attend  meetings 
contact  416-467-1824  or  scott.bukovac® 
utoronto.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  I^acio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Are  you  a new  tenure-track  or  tenured  faculty 
member  at  the  University  of  Toronto?  Are  you  unsure 
what  to  do  next?  Looking  for  advice  on  how  to  find  a place  to  live,  how  to 
apply  for  health  insurance,  how  to  figure  out  schools  for  your  children?  We 
can  help!  Contact  the  Faculty  Relocation  Service  to  make  your  transition  to 
Toronto  as  seamless  as  possible  at  (416)  978-0951  or  via  e-mail  at 
facuity.support@utoronto.ca.  We  are  located  at  214  College  Street, 
on  the  main  floor,  next  to  the  Second  Cup  coffee  kiosk. 


MANAGEMENT  BUILDING 


Join  us  on  Monday,  May  26,  2003,  2:30-4:30  pm 

(formal  remarks  at  3:00  pm) 

Ceremony  to  take  place  adjacent  to  UTSC  s H-Wing 
Refreshments  to  follow  in  the  H-Wing  courtyard 

For  more  information  call  4l6.287.7115 
www.utsc.utoronto.ca 


If  raining,  event  to  be  held  in  UTSC’s  Meeting  Place 


urns 
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LECTURES 


The  Heartbeat  of  Life. 

Wednesday,  May  7 
Prof.  Ted  Hansch,  Max-Plani^ 
lur  Quanienoptik;  first 
Welsh  lectures  in  phy^ 

Medical  Sciences  By 
P/lVSIC-S 


rnd  View 
Jniverse. 

^ESDAY,  May  7 

itcDonald,  Queens  University, 
secSPtd/of  lour  200  f W'elsh  lectures  in 
physics.  Auditorium.  Medical  Sciences 
Building  3:30  p.m.  Physics 


The  Enigmatic  N 

Thursday, 

Prof.  Art  McDonal 
third  of  four 
physics.  Kofi 
Manage 


hiversity; 
lectures  in 
for  Phannacy 
Physics 


/mSMvAs  Atomtronics. 
t^^/THURSDAY,  May  8 

-fed  Hansch,  Max-Planck-lnsiitut 


fur  Quantenoptik,  final  2003  Welsh 
lecture  in  physics.  Koffler  Institute  tor 
Pharmacy  Management  3:15  p.m. 
Physics 

Richard  Anschutz, 
Archibald  Scott  Couper 
and  Josef  Loschmidt: 

A Detective  at  Work. 

Thursday,  May  15 

Alfred  Bader,  founder  of  Sigma-Aldnch 
162  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

East-West  Gateways 
to  Knowledge. 

Tuesday,  May  20 

Lap-Chee  Tsui,  vice-chancellor,  Hong 
Kong  University;  discussant  Prof.  Ruth 
Hayhoe,  comparative  education, 
OlSEiAJT;  Asian  Hentage  Month  lecture. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7:30  to  d p.m. 
Registration:  416-946-8096:  asian. 

mstitute@uloronto.ca.  Dr.  David  Clui 
Program  for  Disnngiiishcd  Leaders. 
Canadian  Miiltiailiura!  Council  (Asians  m 
Ontario),  Asian  Institute.  Innis  College  and 
Hong  Kong  University  Alumni  Association 
oj  Ontario 


SEMINARS 


Oligarchic  Capitalism  in 
Russia:  Past,  Present  and 
Euture. 

Monday,  May  5 

David  Hoffman,  The  Washington  Post. 


108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Russian  & East 
European  Studies 

Comparative  Genomic 
Analysis  of  the  Type  111 
Secretion  System  in 
Pseudomonas  syringae. 

Friday,  May  9 

Susan  Gropp,  PhD  proposal/transfer 
examination.  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  3 p.m.  Botan_y 

Genetic  and  Proteomic 
Analysis  of  the  Conserved 
Ese/Intersectin  Adaptor 
Proteins. 

Monday,  May  12 

Prot.  Sean  Egan,  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathohiologv 

Go  With  the  Plow:  Using  Flow 
Theory  to  Create  Physical 
Activity  Environments  That 
Intrinsically  Motivate 
Children. 

Thursday.  May  22 
Prof.  James  Mandigo,  Brock  University. 
104  McMurnch  Building  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m  Plivsical  Activity  Reseaich 
Program.  Public  Health  Sciences 

Ultrastructural  Investigation 
of  Chromosome  Homology  in 
Plants  Using  the  Model 
Genetics  Organism 
A.  Thaliana. 

Friday,  May  23 

Patti  Stronghill.  PhD  proposal/transfer 
examination  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  3:30  p.m  Botany 
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NALANDA  COLLEGE 

OF  BUDDHIST  STUDIES 

— 

A NON-SEUARIAN  ♦ CANADIAN  COLLEGE 


Call 
416.782.8227 

www.nalandacollege.ca 


DoubCe-cofiort 

cFuiCCen^ed? 

CERTIFICATE  IN  BUDDHIST  STUDIEB 

(One  academic  year) 

Admission;  High  School  Diploma,  or  mature  adult 

Up  to  $1,000  Tuition  (Re-distribution)  Refund 
upon  successful  completion  (Full  Time) 

• Classes  at  U of  T St.  George  Campus 

• Access  to  Robarts  Library 

• Harmonious  study  environment 

• Small  Classes 

• Remedial  work  available 


MEETINGS  & 
CONEERENCES 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  May  8 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  May  13 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  May  IT 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

The  Interaction  Between  Land 
and  People  in  Central 
and  Inner  Asia. 

Friday,  May  23  and 
Saturday,  May  24 

Sessions  m Crolt  Chapter  House, 
University  College. 

Archaeology  & History. 

The  Interaction  Between  Land  and 
People  Among  Kyrgyz  Nomadic 
Pastoralists  m Central  Asia,  Stephanie 
Bunn,  Open  University.  Orthography 
and  the  Geopolitics  ol  11th-Century 
Asia,  Paul  Eorage,  Florida  Atlantic 
University;  Miyankuh  People; 
Adaptation  of  Village  Plans  m Thetr 
Environment,  Omran  Garazhian, 
University  of  Tehran;  Edessa:  A Holy 
City  m the  Mushm-Crusader  Conflict, 
Ghada  Jayyusi-Lehn.  University  of 
Toronto;  The  .Afncan  Emergence  and 
Early  Human  Expansion  Into  the  Near 
East  and  Central  Asia,  Kamal  Niknami, 
University  of  Tehran;  An  Ethno-archeo- 
logical  Perspective  of  the  Lack  of 
Agricultural  Land  and  Multi  Professions 
m Miyankuh,  Leila  Papoli,  University  of 
Tehran;  The  Oases  Settlements  of 
Central  Asia.  Manu  Sobti,  College  of 


Architecture,  Atlanta.  GA;  Great  Silk 
Road  and  Interrelations  of  the  People  of 
Central  and  Middle  Asia,  Nurjan 
Junusovna  Sopueva,  Bishkek  Kyrgyz 
Republic;  C.P.  Skrme's  Kongur  Alps, 
Daniel  Waugh,  University  of 
Washington;  From  Dar  al-Harb  (Realm 
of  War  With  the  Infidel)  to  Anavatan 
(Motherland):  Changing  Perceptions  of 
Land  Among  the  Crimean  Tartars,  1783 
to  the  Soviet  Era,  Brian  Williams, 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Dartmouth;  An  Analytical  Study  of 
Monuments,  Architecture  and  Data  m 
Southern  Turkmenia  and  Western  Iran, 
Sima  Yadollahi.  University  of  Tehran; 
“One-Way  Marriages”'  The  Imperial 
Marriages  Between  the  Mongol  Royal 
Clan  and  the  Uighur  Idug-qut’s  Clan 
Dunng  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries. 
George  Qingzhi  Zhao,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Politics  (Sr  Economics. 

Mongolia's  Past  Political  Survival  and 
Present  Economic  Challenges,  Galsan 
Batsukh,  Mongolian  ambassador  to 
Canada;  Deconsolidation  ol  Kazakh 
Identity:  Causes  and  Prospects,  Rinata 
Alibekova,  KIMEP  Centre  for  Research 
& Development.  Kazakhstan;  Mongolia’s 
Oppression  Under  Stalin;  Comments  on 
the  Photographic  Exhibition,  D. 
Dashpurev,  Ulaanbaatar  University, 
Mongolia;  Organized  Opposition  and 
Civil  Unrest:  The  Case  of  Kyrgyzstan. 
Alisher  Khamidov,  University  ol  Notre 
Dame;  Economic  Development  and  the 
Pastroal  Commons  m Mongolia.  Charles 
Krusekopf,  Austin  College,  TX; 
Globalization  and  the  Politics  of 
Identity:  Political  Islam  in  the  Ferghana 
Valley,  Keith  Leitich,  Seattle;  Khalifate  m 
Central  Asia:  Islamist  Ambition  or 
Political  Fantasy?  Andrew  McGregor, 
Aberfoyle  International  Security 
Analysis,  Toronto;  Kazakhstans  State 
Borders  as  Source  of  Conflicts:  Land  and 
People,  Gulnara  Mendikulova.  Almaty, 
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Kazakhstan;  Visions  and  Realties  of  a 
Young  History  Teacher  From  a Village  in 
Post-Soviet  Kyrgyzstan,  Duishon 
Shamotov.  OISE/UT 


The  Water  Problem  in  Central  Asia  as  a 
Potential  Powerful  Political  Factor, 
Emma  Begijanyan,  Centre  for 
International  & Political  Studies, 
Armenia;  A Market  for  Water  Use  in 
Central  Asia;  Instituting  the  Bank  of  the 
Aral  Sea  and  Grass-Root  Water  User 
Associations,  Kuatbay  Bektemirov  and 
Luke  Potoski,  Indiana  University;  The 
Mining  Industry  of  Kazakhstan; 

Economic  and  Social  Impacts,  Peter 
Bojkov,  international  consultant. 

Toronto;  Ecology  of  Soil  in  Samarkand, 

Fayzillo  Karimov,  Uzbekistan  An 
Academy,  Samarkand;  Development 
Methodology  in  Kyrgyzstan,  Kanatbek 
Mamatov,  Whitefield  NGO,  Kyrgyzstan; 
Land  Reform  in  Central  Asia;  Tajikistan 
and  Kyrgyzstan,  Habibollah  Shirazi; 
Operationalizing  a Complex 

Environmental  Disaster;  The  Case  of  the 
Aral  Sea  Area,  Ian  Small,  University  of 
Toronto.  Registration  fee;  $30,  students 
and  seniors  $10.  Registration  informa- 
tion: Gillian  Long,  416-978-4882; 
Gillian. long@utoronto.ca.  Updates  on 
program  details:  www.utoronto.ca/ 

deeds/cias.  Central  & Inner  Asia  Seminar 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday.  May  7 

On  the  case:  Giles  Blunt  brings  his  new 


book  The  Delicate  Storm;  Peter  Robinson 
The  Summer  That  Never  Was  and  M.E. 
Rose  his  first  novel  The  Masovia  Legacy. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursay  May  8 

Everything  you  need  to  know;  Bill 
Bryson  brings  his  new  book  A Short 
History  oj  Nearly  Everything.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  9 

who  made  you?  Matt  Ridley  discusses 
his  new  book  Nature  Via  Nurture:  Cenes. 
Experience  & What  Makes  Us  Human. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Monday  May  12 

Other  worldly:  Scott  Bakker  brings  his 
first  book  in  his  new  trilogy  The 
Darkness  That  conies  Before:  Book  one. 
The  Prince  of  Nothing;  Robert  Sawyer  his 
latest  Humans;  and  Caitlin  Sweet  her 
debut  novel  A Telling  of  Stars.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  15 

shock  felt  around  the  world:  Simon 
Winchester  examines  the  worlds  most 
dangerous  volcano  in  his  new  book 
Krakatoa:  The  Day  the  World  Exploded: 
August  23,  1883.  Debates  Room,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  20 

Fundamental  differences:  Michael 

Adams  brings  his  most  recent  work  Eire 
and  Ice:  The  United  States,  Canada  and  the 
Myth  oj  Inevitability.  Debates  Room,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  26 

Feeling  at  home:  Robert  MacNeil  brings 
his  new  memoir  Lookingjor  My  Country: 
Finding  Myself  in  Amcriai,  Andy  Barne, 
host  of  CBC  Radios  Metro  Morning,  will 
intemew  him  about  his  choice.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 


EVENTS 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Friday,  May  23  and 
Saturday  May  24 

Presented  by  Poculi  Ludique  Societas; 
this  rarely  performed  15th-centry 
English  play  will  form  the  centerpiece  of 
an  international  festival  of  saints  plays. 
Victoria  College  campus,  behind 
Margaret  Addison  Hall,  140  Charles  St. 
W 5 to  8 p.m.  Information;  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas,  416-978-5096. 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 
atUofT 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  May  15 
The  Afterlife. 

Jack  Burman,  photographs.  East  Gallery. 

Where  She  Slept. 

Suzanne  Caines,  installation.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Past/Present/Future. 

To  June  21 

Geoffrey  James,  photographs;  mounted 
for  CONTACT  2003.  Gallery  Hours, 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
A Matter  of  Style:  Interior 
Ornamentation  by 
McCormack  & Carroll. 

To  August  15 

More  than  40  works  and  archival  mate- 
rials collected  by  William  McCormack 
and  John  Carroll  throughout  their 
careers  as  woodcarvers  and  intenor  arti- 
sans; presented  by  museum  studies 
graduating  class  of  2003.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.rn.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday  1 to  5 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

The  Edge  of  Town. 

To  August  1 6 


Geoffrey  James  presents  new  work 
investigating  the  exurban  spaces  of 
Canadian  cities.  Eric  Arthur  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  Noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Groundbreaking. 

Monday,  May  26 

Groundbreaking  for  management  build- 
ing at  U of  T at  Scarborough.  Ceremony 
adjacent  to  UTSCs  H-Wing  (if  raining, 
event  will  be  held  in  the  Meeting  Place). 
2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 


KIXOMEM  I INC. 


CAFE  ON  CAMPUS 

Mon  ~ Fri. 
1 1 a.m.  ~ 3 p.m 


FINE  FOODS  FOR  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


CATERING  & SPECIAL  EVENTS 
79  ST.  GEORGE  STREET  (BEHIND  UC  PLAYHOUSE) 
TORONTO,  ON  MSS  2E5 
TEL:  416-971-4068  FAX;  416-971-5972 
info(3alacartekitchen.com  www.alacartekitchen.com 

"Service  with  Integrity" 
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Large  Format  Printing 
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File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
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Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 
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FORUM 


iilJILDING  lIllIDGES 

Cultural  pluralism  is  at  the  heart  of  Canadian  identity,  professor  says 


By  George  Euion  Curke 


I DEDICATE  THIS  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  PRIME  MINISTER  PlERRE  TRUDEAU 
because  1 believe  that  the  most  radical,  socially  transforming  action  his  government 
took  was  the  pronouncement  of  the  federal  multiculturalism  policy  in  1971.  Indeed, 
the  principle  of  equity  — employment  equity,  racial  equity,  gender  equity  — can  only 
have  effective,  democratic  impact  when  coupled  with  the  expansive  practice  of  multi- 
culturalism. Certainly,  the  policy,  far  from  representing  an  exotic  departure  from  Canadian 
tradition,  was,  and  is,  an  uncanny  affirmation  of  the  group-egalitarian  ideals  of  confedera- 
tion. The  policy  arose  m response  to  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and 
Biculturalism  in  the  1960s. 

The  idea  that  cultural  pluralism  is  at  the  very  essence  of  Canadian  identity  bears  fleshing 
out,  for  our  first  reflex  conception  of  Canada  is  that  it  was  a state  founded  only  on  French- 
English  duality.  By  endorsing  the  more-or-less  equal  existence  of  different  cultures, 
languages,  peoples  and  religions,  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867 
was,  in  Itself,  the  prophecy  of  official  multiculturalism.  The  great 
American  scholar  of  Canada-U.S.  differences,  Seymour  Upset,  insists  that 
what  he  calls  “Canadian  particularism”  — the  preservation  of  sub-nation- 
al group  loyalties  — was  rooted  in  the  decision  of  the  francophone 
clerical  elite  to  remain  loyal  to  the  British  monarchy  as  a protection 
against  puritanism  and  democratic  populism  across  the  border. 

Morton  Wemfeld,  a Canadian  sociologist,  believes  that  the  recogni 
tion  of  certain  rights  for  religious  and  linguistic  groups  legitimated 
a collectivist  approach  to  the  notion  of  rights  and  that  Canadas 
binational  origins  paved  the  way  for  full  acceptance  of  the 
plural  nature  of  Canadian  society.  In  sum,  the  need  to 
accommodate  Catholics  and  Protestants,  anglophones 
and  francophones,  made  it  natural  later  to  extend 
protections  and  privileges  to  other  minorities. 

When  the  1971  program  was  born,  Canadian  eth- 
nocultural and  racial  minorities  seized  upon  multicul- 
turalism in  ways  that  resembled,  imaginatively,  the 
Quebec  and  francophone  responses  to  'minority  status. 

Thus,  new  Canadians  used  the  program  for  three  purposes: 
to  articulate  a group  identity;  to  reject  segregation  and 
assimilation;  and  to  create  a dialogue  with  both  other 
ethnic  and  so-called  mainstream  Canadians. 

While  Trudeaus  Official  Languages  Act  of  1969  placed 
anglophones  and  francophones  on  an  equal  footing 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  government,  his  nominal  recognition 
that  Canadians  were  not  just  anglophones  and  franco- 
phones meant  that  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  could  begin 
to  feel  they  were  an  integral  part  of  Canadian  society. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  is  happy.  The  disgruntled  are  always  a 
minority  and,  occasionally,  painfully,  a majority.  They  make  five  complaints  about 
multiculturalism:  its  real  concern  is  ethnic  political  patronage;  it  interferes  with  Quebecois 
nationalism;  it  insists  on  divisive,  hyphenated  identities;  it  is  socially  corrosive;  and  it 
distorts  Canadian  identity. 

First,  there  is  no  denying  that,  especially  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  multiculturalism  was 
a program  of  song-and-dance  festivals  and  ethnic  frolics.  True:  multiculturalism  was  popu- 
larized as  an  opportunistic  means  of  cementing  “ethnic”  allegiances  to  politicos.  Yet,  it  is  an 
elementary  principle  of  politics  that  every  government  program  is  an  attempt  to  win  votes. 
Machiavellian  manoeuvring  is  commonplace  in  governance  so  this  complaint  can  hardly 
compromise  the  promise  of  multiculturalism.  What  is  most  important  is  what  various 
Canadian  minorities  did  with  the  program,  not  what  the  program  providers  thought 
Canadian  minorities  could  do  electorally  for  them.  As  a literary  scholar,  then,  I note  that  the 
first  anthologies  of  African-,  Chinese-  and  Italian-Canadian  literature,  to  name  but  a few, 
appear  after  1971.  Clearly,  minority-group  intellectuals  found  ways  to  articulate  group 
histories  and  traditions  and  discovered  new  ways  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  second  complaint  is  that  multiculturalism  serves  as  a propaganda  bulwark  against 
Quebec  separatism.  In  1996  a Bloc  Quebecois  member  of  parliament  wagered  that  multi- 
culturalism was  a federal  reaction  to  the  expression  of  Quebec’s  desire  for  independence, 
coming  as  it  did  shortly  after  the  October  crisis  of  1970.  However,  the  rich  irony  of  the  fran- 
cophone nationalist  attack  is  that  it  denies  the  innate,  multicultural  complexity  of  the  entire 
French-Canadian  experience,  which  divides  up  among  Acadians,  Bruyonne,  Franco- 
Ontarians,  Fransaskois,  Metis,  Cree,  Mi’kmaq  and  other  First  Nations  groups  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  francophone  immigrants  from  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and  Europe.  It  also 
denies  the  pluralism  of  Quebec  itself,  with  its  significant  cultural  diversity.  In  their  Short 
History  of  Quebec  (1993),  John  Dickinson  and  Brian  Young  include  a map  of  pre-contact. 
First  Nations  Quebec,  showing  it  hosted  Inuit,  Naskapi,  Cree,  Montagnais  and  several  other 
groups.  Even  during  the  slavery  era,  slaves  arrived  in  New  France  from  St.  Domingue 
(Haiti),  New  England,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Senegal  and  France.  Francophone  nation- 
alists charge  that  multiculturalism  deprives  the  “nation”  of  a “pur  et  dur”  ethnic  majority, 
but  1 must  answer  that  this  nation  was  never  pure.  Then  again,  every  state  or  would-be 
state,  thanks  to  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  is  a mixture  of  majorities  and  minorities.  The 


genius  of  multiculturalism  is  that  it  forbids  any  culture  to  use  state  power  in  an  absolutist 
fashion. 

Like  Quebecois  nationalists,  some  English-Canadian  nationalists  also  rail  against  what 
they  perceive  as  the  dangerous  tendency  of  multiculturalism  to  split  Canada  into  a bunch 
of  atomized  and  warring  groups.  This  third  complaint  — about  multiculturalism  causing 
social  decay  — was  first  uttered  by  Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker,  whose  nationalism 
insisted  on  a singular,  un-hyphenated,  Canadian  identity.  The  essential  argument  here,  as  I 
have  suggested  elsewhere,  has  to  be  to  consider  the  hyphen  — as  in  Japanese-Canadian  — 
as  a bridge,  not  as  a minus  sign.  Of  course,  some  opponents  damn  it  as  a program  that  sets 
cultural  rights  above  common  law  and  excuses  crime  on  the  basis  of  cultural  difference. 
However,  this  argument  is  a form  of  toxic  waste.  Jonathan  Kay,  writing  in  the  May  1998 
issue  of  Policy  Options,  posits,  “When  people  conceive  of  something  called  multiculturalism, 
they  generally  conceive  of  a one-way  transfer  of  rights  from  society  at  large  to  an  entrenched 
group.”  One  of  his  examples  of  this  social  corrosion  is  the  outrageously  lenient  sentence  and 
gratuitously  idiotic  comment  that  a Quebec  justice,  Monique 
Dubreuil,  proffered  in  a 1998  case  involving  two  Haitian- 
born  sex  offenders.  Madame  Dubreuil  explained  their  crimes 
on  their  adherence  to  a specifically  Haitian  macho  culture. 
Far  from  betraying  some  namby-pamby,  mealy-mouthed  cul- 
tural relativism,  Madame  Dubreuil  displayed,  instead,  an 
arrogant  racism  that  presumed  to  be  able  to  judge  these  sex 
offenders  according  to  their  culture,  which  she  seems  to  have 
interpreted  as  one  of  violence.  To  answer  Kay,  it  is  quite  legit.- 
imate  for  a Canadian  ideal  of  human  rights  to  take  precedence 
over  cultural  practices  that  would  throw  that  ideal  into  doubt. 
Each  citizen  is  absolutely  free  to  explore  and  live  out  his  or  her 
cultural  heritage  — but  within  the  framework  of  an  over- 
arching set  of  Canadian  values,  mores  and  practices  that  are 
open  to  contestation  and  negotiation  but  that  are  also, 
largely,  the  agreed-upon  rules  for  social  conduct  here.  To 
answer  Kay’s  second  point,  1 must  remind  him  that,  despite  its 
lip  service  to  Judeo-Christian  morality,  the  West  has  presided 
over,  among  other  things,  four  centuries  of  African  slavery,  the 
brutal  near-extmction  of  First  Nations  peoples  worldwide  and 
anti-Semitic  pogroms  followed  by  the  unspeakable  evil  of 
the  Holocaust.  But,  if  Canadian  multiculturalism  allows  us 
to  choose  and  celebrate  the  best  aspects  of  African  and 
Asian  cultures,  so  too  does  it  allow  us  to  choose  and  cele- 
brate the  best  aspects  of  American  and  European  ones  as 
well.  We  can  say  yes  to  Hollywood  movies  and  no  to  Texas 
executions. 

Another  overlooked  benefit  of  multiculturalism  is  its  contribution 
of  a true  coalition  or  alliance  of  culturally  disparate  people  to  champion  liberal 
and  humanitarian  causes.  From  feminism  to  pacifism,  all  of  our  social  struggles  are  immea- 
surably more  profound  by  having  the  benefit  of  champions  like  Irshad  Manji,  Judy  Rebick 
and  Haroon  Siddiqui  from  and  within  diverse  communities,  but  multiculturalism  also 
allows  conservative  liberals  such  as  Rahim  Jaffer  and  Neil  Bissoondath  to  contribute  to 
regressive  social  discourse  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  as  meritorious  as  multiculturalism  is,  it  is  resented  — this  complaint  is  the 
fifth  — by  those  who  feel,  rightly,  that  it  jeopardizes  their  own  cherished  notions  of  what 
Canada  is.  Room  has  had  to  be  made  for  the  French  fact  just  as  it  is  being  made,  much  too 
slowly,  for  the  aboriginal  presence  and  other  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  From  the 
Portuguese  presence  in  Newfoundland  to  the  Russian  community  in  British  Columbia  to 
the  black  heritage  of  southwestern  Ontario,  this  country  is  more  than  ever  now  what  it 
always  was:  a great  patchwork  quilt  of  minorities.  Unfortunately  though,  there  are  still  those 
for  whom  the  word  “Canadian”  always  means  white  or  Caucasian.  Last  September  Canada’s 
deputy  minister  of  justice  mused  publicly  that,  to  avoid  angering  and  delaying  Canadian 
airline  passengers,  a policy  of  racial  profiling  might  have  to  be  introduced,  targeting  visible 
minorities  for  extra  scrutiny,  in  effect  classifying  all  Canadians  of  colour  as  potential  terror- 
ists. The  result  is  the  alienation  and  economic  marginalization  of  Canadians  of  colour.  Far 
too  many  Asian  engineers,  Arab  doctors  and  African  scientists  are,  indeed,  driving  the 
proverbial  taxi  cabs  because  we  demand  of  them  “Canadian  experience,”  a phrase  that 
should  be  labelled  what  it  is:  out-and-out  racism. 

The  only  answer  to  these  pernicious  problems  is  the  expansion  of  the  meaning  and  the 
role  of  multiculturalism,  to  argue  for  inclusiveness  and  accommodation,  equity  and  fairness 
and  the  actualization  of  diversity  in  every  economic  sector  and  every  social  institution.  The 
word  Canadian  must  be  transformed  in  our  daily  lives  so  that  it  comes  to  mean  a rainbow 
showering  gold  upon  us  all  from  sea  to  sea  to  sea  and  multiculturalism  must  become 
synonymous  with  justice.  Shall  we  overcome? 

George  Elliot  Clarke  is  an  associate  professor  of  English.  These  remarks  were 
modified  from  a keynote  address  he  gave  at  a U of  T conference  on  equity  in  Canadian  universities 
in  March. 
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